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EDITORIAL. 


RECENT VETERINARY SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


The National and a number of State veterinary medical 
associations held their annual conventions during August and 
September. This is not a new departure in veterinary medi- 
cine in this country. The same has been done at about the 
same time for many years. Perhaps the attendance of members 
has been as great on some occasions in the past as it was this 
year, and maybe papers of equal value and even more numerous 
have been presented for their consideration. We very much 
doubt, however, if there ever was a season in which the attend- 
ance, interest in the deliberations, merit, and general excellence 
of the papers and discussions all conspired to render associa- 
tional work so successful and satisfying. In two instances a 
leading feature was the introduction of surgical clinics, and in 
the case of the U.S. V. M. A. it was an innovation which caused 
considerable misgivings in the judgment of some of the most 
experienced association men, and they predicted that all man- 
ner of ill effects would flow therefrom. In order to be in pos- 
session of the pulse of the members who attended this meeting 
the representative of the REVIEW interviewed a majority of 
them, and it does not hesitate to affirm that the opinions ex- 
pressed were overwheliningly favorable to the departure. They 
argued the point in this way: The presentation and discussion 
of dissertations upon State medicine and sanitary topics are 
without doubt a function of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association, as is also the adoption of resolutions based upon the 
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_ conclusions reached from such deliberations. It not only aids 
in the solution of pressing public professional problems, bit 
gains for the subject the far-reaching influence of the represeuit- 
ative association of America. The individual, however, believes 
that so far as facts and fruitions go, he can learn as mnci 
‘ through the medium of the journals and the official report of 
_ the proceedings as though he were upon the ground, and in the 
case of the private practitioner the questions are not sufficiently 
near his hearthstone to impel him to travel half way across the 
- continent to hear read and spoken what he can read and delib- 
erate upon in the quiet of his home and in his leisure hours. It 
is true, he loves to meet and commune with his colleagues, but 
_ the incentive is not great enough to cause him to drop his press- 
ing affairs and make the expensive journey. ‘There must be 
some feature of the meeting which is distinctive, something 
_ which can only be obtained there, something which if omitted 
is lost to him, and which renders him perceptibly poorer by 
such loss ; something to be gained which will make him better 
and more competent to pursue his calling, which will add to 
his knowledge and ability, and cause his success to be more as- 
sured. And this is just what is supplied by the clinics—those 
conducted upon a high plane by men of real ability and reputa- 
tion; operations of practical utility which appeal to practical 
men. They are helpful and aid the members to become more 
proficient and profitable. No amount of descriptive writing can 
supplant their ocular demonstration ; actual attendance is in- 
sured and secured, and the fascination of the other subjects, and 
the pleasure and profit of association with his brethren will 
secure his interest and enthusiasm for the annual convention, 
and he will learn to look forward to it with pleasant im- 
patience. 

In the August REVIEW we indulged in some remarks on 
the generalization of veterinary medicine, pointing out that the 
practitioner is forced to become a specialist in so many depart- 
ments—that of defects of the locomotory apparatus, general 

diseases, surgery, canine and bovine pathology, breeding, as 
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well as the important and ever-expanding subject of sanitary 
inedicine, including meat and milk inspection—that the possi- 
bilities of human exertion will not permit of such vast and 
varied accomplishments, save possibly where there are excep- 
tional opportunities. We are convinced, therefore, that the 
introduction of clinical work into local, State, and national 
association meetings will be of the greatest benefit to their mem- 
bers, and is destined to reach a high degree of popularity, and 
to remain upon their programmes as a permanent fixture. Dr. 
Robert W. Ellis, of New York City, read a very thoughtful 
paper upon this subject at the meeting of the State Society last 
month, and while it is referred to at some length in this issue 
of the REVIEW in the report of that meeting, we shall print the 
paper in its entirety in the next number. The Minnesota 
Association gave up nearly its entire programme to surgical 
clinics in August, and its very conservative Secretary, Dr. L. 
Hay, closed his report of the meeting by saying that it was the 
most successful in every way that had ever been held in the 
State. 

In the case of the National Association, other subjects were 
not neglected; even more could have been considered, since 
each evening was given up to pleasure. It became only an 
addition of great value, and when the facilities are better, and 
the proposed surgical procedures are described by the operator 
in a paper to be read before the association prior to the demon- 
stration, they will be even more highly appreciated than they — 
were at Omaha. 

Taking the early fall meetings in general—especially the : 


American, the New York, the Pennsylvania, and the Minnesota — 
—they were well attended, valuable, and encouraging, and have ~ 


given an impetus to association work that will exert an influ- © 


ence for years to come. 


. THE CASE OF DR. HUIDEKOPER. 


Dr. R. S. Huidekoper, who was appointed at the outbreak 
of the war to a high position in the Medical Department, is the 
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target for the most bitter attacks by the newspapers, army medi- 


cal men, and politicians. The fact that he is a veterinarian is do 
sufficient to call down the vituperation of the M. Ds., while ral 
_ his education along their own lines is entirely lost sight of. pr 
_ The fact that he has not been engaged actively in human prac- Ki 
tice does not really make any difference, as the position is an 
almost entirely executive, and the great principles of medicine re 

_are as familiar to him as to any other medical gentleman.in the 
army of the United States. But it seems that his additional cal 
accomplishment of being a veterinarian is a fatal one. Probably ref 
the standing of the army veterinarian is the level from which tin 
they take their sighting. tin 
We learn with regret that Dr. Huidekoper has tendered his nal 
resignation and is about to return from Port Rico. We trust ri 
ta 


that when he arrives in this country he will demand an investi- 
_ gation, and those medical men who have maligned him should 

be compelled to substantiate their charges. If the basis of their 
-malignity rests upon simple prejudice against a profession 


which is in every sense the equal of their own, they should be ie 
exposed to the odium which is theirs by every reason of human the 
right. R. R. B. of | 

—— flict 
The appointment of Dr. R. S. Huidekoper, of New York, as fess 
__Division-Surgeon, First Army Corps, with the rank of Lieuten- ‘ and 
_ ant-Colonel, is being severely criticised by several high army 7 

_ officers, army surgeons and chaplains, and the press all over the wh: 

_ country has joined in an attack upon his person and work. We the 
are far from believing that Dr. Huidekoper’s appointment was dus 
wise or even just, because he had practically abandoned the The 
medical profession and had devoted himself entirely to veteri- bee 
‘nary practice during the last eighteen years. Thus his place be s 

_ belongs rightly to an active member of the medical profession. — 
But every right-minded veterinarian must feel with indignation ing 
the wild and vicious manner in which Dr. Huidekoper’s case is stor 
| referred to by certain army officers and the press. Thus, Gen- ae 
it D 


eral Sanger is reported to have said to Secretary of War Alger, 
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while at Lexington, Ky.: “ Your chief cook and bottle-washer — 
down there (I refer to Dr. Huidekoper) was nothing but the 
rankest sort of veterinary surgeon.”” The New York dailies 
printed big head-lines, ‘‘ Huidekoper a Horse Doctor”; “Was | 
Known Only as a “‘ Vet.’,” or ‘“ Huidekoper Doctored Mules 
and Cats ;”? ‘* Wrote a Book on How to Cure Diseases of Cats” ; 
“He Now Kills Uncle Sam’s Heroes,” etc. 

Giving allowance for the sensational needs of the low Ameri- 
can press, the contemptible manner in which our profession is — 
referred to in these articles speaks volumes as to our present es- 
timation by the public. Under these circumstances it is about | 
time that we cease airing our grievances in our professional jour- © 
nals only, and that those of us who represent the profession all 
over the country should publicly resent such ignorant and bru- 
tal utterances. O. S. 


EDITORIAL. 


ARMY VETERINARY SURGEONS. 


The late war has been fruitful of one great thing for the 
ariny veterinarian : it has shown him just where he stands with 


the War Department, and brought to his mind the consequences 
of his connection with the service in time of international con- 
flicts. Those holding positions in the army are giving the pro- 
fession some very stirring recitals of just how the service is, 
and their colleagues on the exterior are becoming aroused at the © 
magnitude of the injustice which is being done the science 
which is everywhere being recognized as one of the noblest, and 
the one which is doing so much, not only for the live-stock in-— 
dustry of the country, but for the preservation of human life. 
The inadequacy of the veterinary service of the army is rapidly - 
becoming notorious, and soon the force of public sentiment will 
be so great that it will be of signal assistance to those who are 
pressing veterinary legislation in Congress. Before the late meet- _ 
ing of the U. S. V. M. A., Chairman Turner gave an incredible 
story of the struggles for recognition, and the persistent disap- 
pointments ; while Veterinary Surgeon McMurdo supplemented 
it by humiliating tales from the Western posts. But probably 
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the letter of Dr. Gerald E. Griffin, of the Fifth Cavalry, now 
stationed at Huntsville, Ala., published elsewhere in this issue 
of the REVIEW, will bring the subject more practically before 


the veterinary public, and cause a blush of shame and outraged (TE 
manhood to take root so deeply that every reader will feel that | 
it is #zs business to use every exertion to bring about an immed- - 
iate and radical change in existing conditions. Following Dr. : - 
Griffin’s graphic description of the service is a pathetic appeal 
from that true and tried veterinarian, Dr. M. J. Treacy, which Tyan 
is so manfully and humanely portrayed as to touch a responsive 
chord in the hearts of all who read it. 
The REVIEw has been doing what it could for the cause of 
the army veterinarian for years, and it feels more desire to press \ 
the issue now than ever before. If the profession can advance birt! 
a single step by recourse to its pages, it is theirs wholly and labo 
completely. to er 
and 
OPENING OF THE COLLEGES. 
During the first week in October almost all the veterinary liqui 
colleges of America will open their doors for thesession of 1898- the 1 
99, and reports from a number of them indicate that there will the f 
be a healthy increase in attendance over the past few years. 4 
There are very few (two or three) which do not require a three- befor 
years’ course, and the graduates from those who adhere to the of ar 
short course are so restricted in their liberties when their diplo- : L 
mas are received that the numbers who are willing to accept _ the o 
them is getting less all the time. It is to be hoped that this : tule, 
is the last session that they will ever open under such auspices. A 
When their sister colleges are doing so much for the elevation exist: 
of the standard of education, they can well afford to fall in line. throu 
There might be an excuse for their remaining without the rule these 
if serious opposition existed; but the field is clear and level ; conta 


no inducements can be thrown out by other schools except su- 
perior teaching facilities. 
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PARTURIENT PARESIS.. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


PARTURIENT PARESIS. 


(THE SO-CALLED CALVING-FEVER, OR PARTUR-_ 
IENT APOPLEXY.) 4 


_ STUDIES AND INVESTIGATIONS INTO ITS CAUSE AND _ 


HANDLING. 

By J. SCHMIDT, VETERINARIAN, KOLDING, DENMARK. 

Translated for the American Veterinary Review, by W. L. WILLIAMS, 

(Continued from page 401.) 

When calving-fever appears immediately before or during 

birth, the contractions of the uterus and the entire processes of 

_ labor have either not yet begun at all or are too feeble as a rule 
to expel the foetus. This partial paralysis continues after birth 
and ceases only with the end of the disease. Although the 
air can gain no admission to the uterine walls until the foetal 
liquids have been expelled, yet it can hardly be the case with 
the uterine secretions and their decompositions before or during 
the feeble preliminary labor-pains. 

The development of the toxines must, moreover, have begun 
before the symptoms appear as well as prior to the recognition 
of any contraction or secretion of the uterus. 

If the disease develops 24-48 hours after calving, neither is 

_ the os uteri so closed, nor the uterus found so contracted, as a 
tule, that the air could not enter on this account. 

After an easy birth and after expulsion of the placenta, there 
exists an evidently greater opportunity for the entrance of air 
through the os uteri than through the lips of the vulva, because 
these latter on account of their elasticity quickly resume their 

~ contact with one another, so that on this ground alone no materi- 
ally easier admission of air can ensue in case of gradual, than 
with a sudden contraction of the uterus. When the vulvar 
_ lips have resumed their normal contact, air can only penetrate 
~ the vagina at the upper commissure during urination. If, 
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however, it has already gained admission to the vagina, then it 
can also readily pass through the partly-open os uteri into the 
uterus, since the colder air which has reached the vagina can 
readily displace the warmer air already in the uterus. 

So far as the hindrance of the passage of the air to the 
uterine cavity as a chief element in the genesis of a toxine is 
concerned, there must occur as a prelude to the disease a con- 
traction of the uterus during the first 24 hours so sudden and 
vigorous as to exclude all admission of air through the cervix 
uteri. Such contraction is not found to take place. 

When the afterbirth has not been expelled prior to the ad- 
vent of the disease, there always exists places between -it and 
the uterine walls, where the atmospheric air cannot enter. It 
must be admitted according to the foundation of the Schmidt- 
Muhlheim theory, that such cases could afford an excellent 
opportunity for the development of ptomaines. If, however, 
importance is to be attached to this condition, then the disease 
should relatively occur far more frequently when the afterbirth 
is retained, than is found to be the case. In those animals, 
where after the advent of the disease the afterbirth has been 
readily removed, the formation of toxines should cease owing 
to the admission of air during and after its removal, and the 
disease should thereupon decline. But this also seems not to 
be the rule. 

In two cases of calving-fever, in which the afterbirth had 
been expelled, and where, as usual after the outbreak of the 
disease, there was abundant opportunity for manual exploration 
of the uterus during the first 24 hours after birth, I caused in 
harmony with the ptomaine hypothesis, an abundant injection 
of atmospheric air. I secured control of both patients within 
a few hours from the beginning of the malady. But not the 
slightest favorable influence from the pumping in of the air 
could be observed at any time during the course of the disease ; 
both cows died. 

In cows suffering from abortion at an early stage of preg- 
nancy, rapid and energetic contraction of the uterus is fre- 
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quently met with, and yet calving-fever is exceedingly rare after 
abortion. Seven colleagues with whom I have conferred do 
not recall having seen the disease after an abortion. I have 
inyself seen but two cases, two months prior to the completion of 
the normal duration of pregnancy. The catarrhal inflamma- 
tion * of the uterine mucosa, before and after abortion, in con- 
nection with the rapid contraction of the uterus, should, more- 
over, it would seem, furnish both the material and the disposi- 
tion for milk fever. It is also universally recognized, as previ- 
ously remarked, that parturient collapse occurs very largely 
among well-nourished, good milk cows. It is incomprehensible 
how high feeding before calving and a heavy secretion of milk 
after should produce a tendency to the formation of toxins in 
the uterus. 

It is further generally admitted that the malady is more rare 
in regions where the soil is light as well as among cows of the 
beef strains ; consequently it is difficult to understand why the 
development of ptomaines in the uterus should not occur with 
equal facility among such cows as among well nourished cows 
of the dairy breeds. 

It is moreover quite improbable, that the formation of a 
toxin in the uterus should suddenly cease after a course of 24-48 
hours, at which epoch the patients frequently recover without 
the use of antitoxins or antiseptic therapeutics. The lochia in- 
deed decreases less rapidly, and the uterus gradually closes 
-more and more and obstructs in that way complete aeration, so 
that one of the chief conditions for the formation of ptomaines 
must still be present in a higher degree than before, but still 
at the same time the disease abates. 

At least there remains to be explained by this hypothesis 
the fact that calving-fever almost never occurs in primipara, 
that is, in heifers. 

There is consequently a succession of factors, which contra- 
dict the thought that parturient paresis has its genesis in a too 
sudden contraction of the uterus and a consequent obstruction - 


*B. Bang Maanedsskrift, f. Dyrlarger, Bd. 8. S. 152. ‘as 
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to the ingress of air which leads to ptomaine formation in the 7 
uterus. On the other hand, Stockfleth * could have been more up ag 
correct, if he had not sought a too rapid, but, on the contrary, a of th 
too slow contraction of the uterus. He is indeed more and read} 
more impressed with the view that the most prominent symptom ble. 
of paresis arises from a poison, which is elaborated in the uterus it qu 
from putrefying tissues, liquid excretions, blood clots and feetid tion 
gases, and that these products are absorbed into the blood of or 
chiefly through the vessels of the massive, denuded placentules; than 
which are to be viewed as multiple fresh wounds. The causes F 
favoring this may consist of all of those factors, which can sion | 
serve to prevent a vigorous contraction of the uterus, as: taking V 
cold, overloading the stomach, constipation, change of food. form 
Were this, moreover, the case then must the malady occur most gin, ¢ 
frequently in cows which fail to expel the afterbirth spontane- It ne 
ously, and, above all else, in those cases following dystokia disea 
where, frequently, vigorous professional interference becomes bacte 
necessary, in which cases it is not possible to entirely avoid cattle 
superficial abrasions of the uterus. But in relation to the fre- and \ 
quency of these cases of dystokia the malady attacks these ani- N 
_ mals very rarely, and we are perforce obliged to exclude from from 
this list those cases in which the afterbirth is not expelled be- gave, 
cause of the early advent of the affection. negat 
On the contrary, it occurs that calving-fever supervenes forms 
with special frequency after easy births and among cows in had a 
which the afterbirth is spontaneously expelled or is at least to Lis 
very readily detachable and which therefore offers no special op- occur 
portunity for the elaboration of putrefactive material. The 1 
Besides having accepted the correctness of such a view, we invad 
must confidently expect favorable results from antiseptic irriga- throu 
tions. ‘This, however, has not been realized. I have used irri- again 
_ gations of carbolic-, creolin- or lysol-water in numerous cases, bs 
especially in those where the afterbirth required to be detached, seems 
but also in many other instances without being able to perceive consi 
any such favorable influence. 
4 


* Tidsskrift for Veterinarer 1. R, Bd. 18, S. 382. 
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There are numerous other objections which can be brought 
up against the doctrine of a toxeemia, with the uterus as the source 
of the poison. But I think that after the foregoing one is al- 
ready warranted in holding that this hypothesis also is untena- 
ble. Its strongest evidence exists in the symptoms, which make 
it quite probable that the affection has its,origin in the absorp- 
tion of a substance that acts as a poisonin the blood. The point 
of origin of the toxin can, however, more readily be elsewhere 
than in the uterus. 

Finally, it may be held that the disease is due to the inva- 
sion of some form of micro-organism as yet unidentified. 

We constantly see that the most diverse maladies which 
formerly we could scarcely think of attributing to bacterial ori- 
gin, are proven now to be due to the invasion of such parasites. 
It need not follow either that if due to bacterial invasion the 
disease should be more frequent in certain herds. For several 
bacterial affections are known as, eé. g., the pyelo-nephritis of 
cattle, the infectious nature of which can scarcely be doubted, 
and yet it occurs in sporadic cases only. 

Nocard* made culture experiments with fluids and tissues 
from various parts of the body in parturient paresis; these all 
gave, however, with the exception of those from the uterus, 
negative results. In the uterus Nocard found various bacterial 
forms, especially staphylococci. But he did not show that they 
had any etiological relation whatever to milk fever ; according 
to Lignierest also the white and yellow staphylococci generally 
occur on the mucous membrane of the uterus of sound animals. 
The most probable way by which a milk-fever bacterium could 
invade the body during or immediately after birth would be 
through the womb. Against this view many of the arguments 
against the ptomaine theory are equally effective. 

The invasion of pathogenic bacteria through the uterus 
seems to be excluded by the course of the disease, namely, in 
consideration of the fact that numerous cases recover after a 


* Recueil de Medecine Veterinaire, No. 1896. = 
} Schweiz. Arch. f. Th. Bd. 38, S, 285. 
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couple of days, and especially the oft-occurring sudden recoy- 
eries ; for if such a pathogenic bacterium became parasitic 
in the uterus it would scarcely lose its virulence in so short a 
time. 

The causative bacteria could also possibly be one which 
usually has an existence in the body and be one of the many 
forms which normally occur in the alimentary canal, and which, 
through the event of an exciting cause, during or after birth, 
find a favorable opportunity for acquiring a pathogenic charac- 
ter. 

It is very improbable, however, that an exalted milk secre- 
tion, which produces so effective a disposition to calving-fever, 
could bring about such an exciting cause, for each is indeed 
equally dependent upon normal digestive functions. And since 
the uterus becomes in part functionless after birth, it cannot well 
induce digestive derangements. For, as we have already seen, 
no such changes in the circulatory functions occur as could ex- 


ert any profound influence upon other parts than the genital 


organs. If the disease could have its genesis in any form of 
bacteria normally existing in the alimentary canal, it is highly 
probable also that now and then the affection would occur inde- 
pendently of birth, with which act it is however as a rule con- 
nected. 

We can also attempt to trace the location of such pathoge- 
nic bacteria to the udder. In severe and still more in appar- 
ently light cases of acute mastitis there does indeed occur now 


and then concurrent affection of other organs similar to those . 


observed in calving-fever. Especially is this true of the nervous 
system and the digestive organs, which indicate their sympathy 
through more or less evident paresis, foetid diarrhoea, or firm 
crust-like dung mixed with mucus.* 

It can scarcely be doubted that the paresis in such cases is 
due to poisonous products derived from tissue changes taking 
place in the udder, but whether these products are the result of 


* Vid. H. J. Tobiassen, Maanedsskrift f. Dyrlager, Bd. 8, S, 94 and L. C. Villum- 


sen, daselbst S. 243. 
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bacterial or other pathological affections in the mamme, must 
first be more accurately determined. 

Prior to the advent and at the commencement of calf fever 
the udder is frequently found somewhat swollen and tense; 
possibly a specific calf fever germ could be the cause of this, 
with corresponding slight local reaction, as well as the cause of 
the above-named mammitis with paralysis. But against an 
accidental bacterial invasion of the udder as a cause of partu- 
rient collapse must be repeated the objections already raised to 
a similar bacterial invasion of the uterus, in that the disease 
occurs preéminently in good milk cows and after easy births, 
etc., and are not therefore capable of being harmonized. Bac- 
teria, which would quite incidentally invade the udder through 
the teats, must find exactly as good opportunity for their devel- 
opment in one cow as in another when an exciting cause has 
once framed the way. Especially would such bacteria call forth 
those changes in the mammary secretion which could be cer- 
tainly recognized clinically, and the disease would not as a rule 
subside so rapidly as is frequently the case. 

As already alleged, the character of the symptoms indicates 
that calving-fever is due to a toxic substance taken into the 
blood. A reasonable argument for this view is found in a com- 
parison of the symptoms of this malady with those of over gorg- 
ing (plenalvia) in cattle. I have been strongly impressed for 
many years with the great resemblance of these two diseases of 
cattle. 

Whether a cow breaks loose in her stall, or the keeper 
in over-indulgence feeds her with rich food-stuffs, oats, barley, 
tye meal, etc., as long as she can eat, or if she escapes from the 
pasture and gets into a grain field, preferably getting into a 
green oats field, or finds a pile of green buckwheat or green 
turnip tops, there will always ensue, if she is sufficiently hungry 
and has enough time to bolt without hindrance too large a quan- 
tity of food, a train of symptoms which offer a remarkable re- 
semblance to parturient paresis. 

For the purpose of illustration I will take from my note 
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book two cases of the above diseases and place them opposite 


each other, with their history, symptomatology, and course : 


OVERFEEDING. 
The cow had broken loose on the day 


‘before yesterday and had eaten from the 
feed-box about 11 kilograms of crushed 
corn, oats and barley. 

First day after overfeeding. 

The cow was lively, her movements nor- 
mal, she could kick freely with her hind 
legs, had appetite, but was allowed no grain 
and only a little water. a 

The excrement was fluid. 

Second day. 

In the course of the day the cow showed 
constantly increasing illness, would neither 
eat nor drink, tottered and after a time 
could not get up without help. 

If assisted to her feet she stood with her 
head and rigid neck pressed against the 
wall in front of her and soon fell down 
again. She lay mostly with her head bent 
around to the side. 

The excrement was hard. 

Third day. 

The condition almost like yesterday. 
Only a few pellets of hard dung, covered 
with shreds of mucus, were expelled. 

The cow is not tympanitic, nor ap- 
preciably more gaunt than before. 

Temperature 37.3°. 

Fourth day. 

The cow had defecated abundantly dur- 
ing the night ; the faeces were moist, mixed 
with grain. She readily gets up, and can 
move about without staggering. She has 
eaten some straw and shows great desire 
for water. 


CALVING. FEVER: 

The cow calved day before yesterday 2nd 

is a good milk cow. 
First day after calving. 

The cow was lively, the attitude nor- 
mal, appetite good. She gave large quan- 
tities of milk. 

The excrements were normal. 


Second day. 

This morning the cow could only arise 
with difficulty and did not wish to either 
eat or drink. Though she arose several 
times without aid, she soon staggered and 
fell down again. After noon she could 
not be placed upon her feet, she ordinarily 
lay languid, with her head bent to the side 
and occasionally threw her head about. 

No defecation. 


Third day. 

More comatose. The head bent to the 
side. In the rectum some feces had 
accumulated in little hard, slimy pellets. 

Temperature 38°, 


The cow had defecated freely during the 
night and lay most of the time with the 
head and neck in the normal posture. She 
had drunk some water and eaten a few 
carrots. This morning she got up, trem- 
bled somewhat at first, which, however, 
did not last long. In the course of the 
day she acquired more appetite and by 
afternoon was wholly recovered. 


Every veterinarian will find in his casebook records of cases 
analogous to the foregoing. There exists a striking resemblance 


between these two cases. The course is not always so similar ; 
that rests largely upon the degree of severity acquired by the 


one or the other affection. 
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In overfeeding, the mechanical over-distension of the rumen 
is of as little significance as in milk fever. ‘That is, the rumen 
in the course of a brief time becomes soft and flabby. The 
symptoms of disease also do not appear concurrently with the 
highest stage of rumenal distension. A day, or even two, 
generally elapses after over-feeding, much as in milk fever be- 
fore the disease becomes apparent. In sheep I have likewise 
often noted a more or less marked paresis after the use of a very 
liberal quantity of green rye. When sheep have been confined 
for a time to dry food in winter and are then turned into a pas- 
ture, they sometimes find their way to a rye field and ingest so 


yOsite 


ly = much of the succulent food, that besides serious indigestion, 

sane paresis also ensues, in some cases in the posterior parts only, 

ed and in others extending to the anterior limbs. 

> could In the latter cases, where the paresis has become so exten- 

| sive, death frequently follows 

(To be continued.) 


OSTEO-POROSIS. 


By H. BERNs, D. V. S., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


A Paper read before the Eighth Annual Meeting of the New York State Veterinary . 
Medical society, Sept. 14-15, 18098. 


In 1890, before the Long Island Veterinary Society, I had 
the privilege of reading a short paper on “ osteo-porosis,”” which 
was published in the AMERICAN VETERINARY REVIEW and 
the Journal of Comparative Medicine and Surgery at that time. 
In this paper we briefly considered the history, symptoms pre- 
sented, differential diagnosis, usual unfavorable terminations, 
pathological anatomy as described by Williams, Vurnell and 
others of England, locations of stables and conditions under 
which most frequently found, and we concluded by venturing 
the following theory as to its probable causes : 

‘Considering the cases that have come under my observa- 
tion, and more particularly the conditions and location of the 
stables in which these cases were found, I cannot help but con- 
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clude that a specific germ, vegetable or aniinal, or perhaps a gas, 
the development or generation of which is favored by certain 
soils and certain conditions, are the most probable causes, and 


- that this substance, whatever it may be, finds its way into the 


body of animals, acts specifically on the osseous system and 


causes degeneration of a destructive character. From our pres- 


ent knowledge it would be folly to attempt treatment ; preven- 
tion, however, should be aimed at, and during the last six 
months I have made an effort to have all animals, showing the 
slightest suspicious symptoms of osteo-porosis removed to other 
stables, and in all stables where the disease appeared repeatedly, 
I have had the floors taken up and two or three feet of urine- 
and manure-saturated soil removed, the old flooring boards and 
sleepers carefully cleaned and disinfected, and a new supply of 
good, fresh sandy soil put down before the floors were replaced. 
In cases where it was possible to have the floors raised twelve 
or eighteen inches from the ground, I have strongly advocated 
to owners the advisability of doing so. As these preventive ex- 
periments have been tried by me for the limited period of six 
months only, I am not prepared to say at this time that they 
are of any special benefit.” 

During the last eight years a very large number of cases 
have come under my observation, and the opinion expressed as 
to the infectious or possibly contagious character of the disease, 
I think has been to a large extent confirmed. 


As veterinary examiner to the Brooklyn Retail Grocers’ As- 


sociation for over fifteen years, I have had a most excellent op- 
portunity to study this disease among coarsely-bred small draft- 
horses kept under conditions seldom met with in any other line 
of practice. These horses as a rule are bought at the age of 
six, well fed and cared for, but in most cases kept in small one- 
story brick or frame structures, without any sewer connections 
or proper ventilation, with manure holes frequently in a corner 
of stable and generally situated in the back yard of a corner 


grocery store. 
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rated society with a membership of over one thousand; each 
member owns at least one horse and most all of them have their 
horses protected by insurance in their society. 

Brooklyn grocers as a class do not believe in swapping 
horses, therefore when a young animal finds its way into a gro- 
cer’s stable the chances are that he will remain there as long as 
he is fit for work and will be penned up in a small single stall 
with hardly room to lie down, and compelled to inhale the 
close atmosphere contaminated with foul-smelling gases, and no 
doubt millions of microscopic organisms, generated by decayed 
wooden floors and the damp urine and manure-saturated soil 
under the floors from eighteen to twenty hours each day. 

Among these horses I have found osteo-porosis extremely 
prevalent, and out of a total mortality according to the records 
of the society of from four and one-half to five per cent. per 
annum, one and one-half per cent. is caused by this disease 
alone, the victims either dying from exhaustion when down 
and unable to rise or being destroyed as unfit for further use. 
I believe I am safe in saying that from five to six per cent. of 
all the grocers’ horses in Brooklyn, kept under conditions de- 
scribed above are suffering from osteo-porosis in more or less 
advanced stages. I know of several one-horse stables of this 
kind in which two or three horses, which were examined by 
me when purchased and found in good general health, de- 
veloped this disease successively within a year or two. 

Now, let us for a moment consider the existence of this dis- 
ease among horses kept in large, airy, well-ventilated and prop- 
erly drained stables, which are obliged to spend from eight to 
twelve hours in harness and are therefore out in the open air. 

Sixteen years’ experience as veterinarian to the stables of 
A. and §., a large dry-goods house in Brooklyn, keeping over 
one hundred and twenty-five head of ordinary common-bred de- 
livery horses, has not revealed one case of osteo-porosis. Dur- 
ing my ten years’ connection with L. and S., owning a stable 
of one hundred and fifty heavy brewers’ horses; fifteen years’ 
connection with O. and L,. stables of about sixty head of brew- 
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ers’ horses, and nineteen years’ connection with J. H. B. Co.’s 
stables of about ninety head of brewers’ horses, not a single 
case of osteo-porosis has presented itself in any one of these 
stables during all these years; and I could enumerate twenty- 
five or thirty more first-class stables in Brooklyn in which from 
five to twenty-five horses are kept and no osteo-porosis has ever 
developed. 

During the last seven or eight years in all cases of osteo- 
porosis which developed in small and badly drained stables, I 
have had the floors ripped up, the soil under floors removed to 
the depth of several feet, new clean soil or coal cinders substi- 
tuted, new sleepers and floors put down, stables ventilated, ma- 
nure pits closed up and placed outside of buildings, etc., with 
extremely gratifying results. In stables so renovated in which 
two or three horses had developed big head successively in 
three or four years, no more cases have appeared since these 
simple sanitary measures were established. 


Again, I have never seen a case of osteo-porosis recover if 


it was kept in the same stable in which it had developed the 
disease ; but send him away to pasture or to another stable in a 
distant locality, there is, according to my experience during 
the last eight years, at least a chance for a good serviceable re- 
covery. 

Some of our best authorities and most careful observers and 
investigators, as Friedburger and Frohner, of Germany, W. L. 
Williams and Faville, of this country, and several others, regard 
osteo-porosis as identical with rachitis and osteo-malacia in its 
pathological anatomy and perhaps justly so; but as both of 
these conditions are supposed to be caused by defective assimila- 
tion or a lack of food containing lime in sufficient quantity, I 
cannot understand how a bone which has been fully and regu- 
larly developed in a colt, remaining in a perfectly healthy con- 
dition after the animal is fully matured for a number of years, 
should become enlarged to two or three times its normal size, 
as is frequently the case with the rhami of the lower jaws and 
facial bones in osteo-porosis, by simply a want of earthy material 
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C0."S in the system. I should think that a deficiency of these con- 
ngle stituents would rather tend to produce a diminution in size, and, 
hese as is the case in osteo-malacia in adults, softening of the bone, 
aye it seems to me that it requires something that acts as an irritant 
‘rom specifically upon the osseous system, causing metastatic inflam- 
eine mation and a peculiar enlargement and destructive degenera- 
tion which is always present, and until this matter is thoroughly 
steo- cleared up by some of our enthusiastic, pains-taking, and highly 
es, I esteemed investigators, I shall continue to femove my patients 
d to to other localities, if possible, and maintain the strictest sanitary 
bsti- precautions. 
ma- 
with EFFECTS OF AN IMPURE SUPPLY OF WATER. | 
hich By WILSON HuFF, V.S., RoME, N. Y. , 
y= Prepared to be read before the New York State Veterinary Medical Society. 
hese — 
We are in almost absolute ignorance as to the effects of an 
er if impure supply of water on the health of animals; the general 
the impression that any water is good enough for horses and cattle 
in a to drink has perhaps to account for this state of affairs. There 
ring can, however, be no doubt that as precise investigations pro- 
ee ceed and greater care is shown in the inquiry into, and accur- 
acy of, examination of the causes operating in producing dis- 
and ease ainong animals, impure water will have its legitimate share 
. L. allotted to it. Of one thing we are convinced: that however 
gard inert impure water may have been to animals in a wild state, 
1 its the more we subject them to an artificial existence as the result 
h of of civilization, the more we remove from them the immunity 
nila- they may have possessed against common causes of disease and 
ty, I the greater the liability is there for causes which originally 
egu- nay never have existed, to become developed. What are the 
con- substances in water which are liable, then, to provoke disease ? 
eit We have animal organic matter, vegetable organic matter 
size, ( particularly that of marshes), the germs of specific diseases, 
and and some of the salts. 
erial 
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the digestive organs of the horse receiving a large quantity of 


lime in its water. Hard water undoubtedly produces a derange- ne ; 
ment of the intestinal canal, and sympathetically of the skin. aad 
The harsh, staring coat of horses receiving hard water rapidly pets 
_ disappears when a softer water is supplied. The amount of Issa 
hardness in water which will produce this derangement of ae 
the intestinal canal has not been accurately determined: but ™ 
from 8 to 10 grains of lime per gallon has in many cases been * 
found injurious. 
Water impregnated with sulphurous acid gives rise in cattle hue 
to a number of serious symptoms and to diseases of the bones. arsine, 
Rossignol states that water highly charged with calcium car- ¥ se 
bonate and sulphate was found to give rise to exostoses in binnsigh 
horses, and that pure water being given the disease ceased. In : = 
The Veterinarian Dudfield states that young horses have been pote 
attacked by bony tumors on their limbs, the result of using ha ny 
water charged with calcareous salts. An excess of sulphate of | pre : 
lime in some well-water is supposed to have caused an epizootic A 1 | 
among the horses of a French regiment of cavalry; on chang- , = 2 
ing the water-supply the disease ceased. Butyric acid, one of ats 
the results of the decomposition of organic substances, has been pre 
known in combination with lime to produce diarrhoea in man Ho 
and animals. During the cattle plague in Dresden, some ani- ieiiheis 
mals were buried from 10 to 12 feet. During the next year hount 
water from a well 100 yards away had a putrid odor, and con- “pee 
tained butyrate of lime. Cystic calculi among animals, par- rei 
ticularly sheep, have been attributed to the excessive hardness ee 
of the water. Calculous diseases are more common in the ee 
limestone districts than in any other. Ulcers of the skin in ae 
man, particularly that known as Delhi boil, have been supposed Pm: 
to be produced by the drinking water. We may have reason The : 
to believe that bursatee, the analogy of Delhi sore in man, has drink ; 
been produced by the agency of water, though in what way this ‘isin 
acts I am not prepared to explain. Goitre has been observed oi y | 
among horses and mules from drinking water well known to the i : 
produce goitre in man. The impregnation of water by sewage seat ic 
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at 
has undelenelite some effect upon animals. Mr. Stevenson, 


veterinary surgeon of Newcastle-on-Tyne, regards it as the most 
si q prolific source of abortion in cows, and abortion in ewes has 
been attributed to the same cause. (/ournal of the Royal Agri- 

cultural. .Soctety of England.) 

* i We have no idea how much it may be answerable for cases 
me of intestinal irritation, such as diarrhcea; or of obscure out- 
si ‘ breaks of disease which we read of from time to time. It seems 

, at least only rational to assume that it must have some evil 
ie effect, and as our knowledge progresses we shall have outbreaks 
su of disease clearly attributable to this cause. We have at least 
od clear grounds for stating that most of the specific diseases from 

~ which animals suffer may certainly be communicated through 
os the water supply. I need only instance glanders, foot-and-mouth, 
-cattle-plague, anthrax, and perhaps pleuro-pneumonia. 
ia The late Veterinary Surgeon J. H. Steel alluded to the sin- 
: . gular form of relapsing fever in equines, so thoroughly worked 
aie out by that gentleman, which he considers to have been intro- 
— duced by impure water. All the animals attacked were watered 
ses at one tank and any fresh ones brought to it were certain to be 
affected. 
—_ How far cases of sore throat, particularly that known as 
— malignant sore throat, may be due to impure water, we have no 
knowledge. 
viel Lastly, water may be the medium, and perhaps in animals 
il the most common medium, for the conveyance of the ova of 
pre parasites: tape worms, liver fluke, round worms, and thread- 
oe worms are undoubtedly conveyed in this manner. 
leeches may find their way into an animal's nostrils 
ait through water, producing great inconvenience and hemorrhage. 
hac The amount of organic matter in water given to animals to 
wie | drink is often very high. I need only allude to the water- 
sulk supply of farm-yards from pools and ditches : the water is stag- 
nye nant, putrid, swarming with animal and vegetable organisms, 
si | the result of the impregnation with animal excreta and farm- 
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The flesh and milk of animals receiving water of this descrip- 
tion has often a bad taste and a peculiar odor. 

The poisoning of animals from drinking the water of an 
Australian lake is recorded in Vol. XVIII of Nature. 

A protococcus forms a scum like green paint from 2 to 6 
inches thick on the surface of the lake. Cattle will not drink 
the water after it has been standing some time, as it gives off a 
stench of urine and butyric acid. It produces stupor and con- 
vulsions. Sheep die in one to eight hours, horses eight to 
twenty hours. Post-mortem appearances were not remarkable 
for any great change: the blood is black and don’t coagulate, 
the brain is congested. 

Gentlemen, 1 have entered rather fully into the subject 
of water, for the reason that I am persuaded we have many 
diseases affecting horses and cattle which are due to its in- 
fluence. There can be no doubt that for the full enjoyment 
of health an unlimited and pure supply of water is necessary ; 
and though the effects of a bad supply may not produce in 
many cases any positively hurtful effect such as we see, yet, it 
must be a means of exposing the health of animals to the risk 
by lowering the tone of the system and rendering them more 
susceptible to contract zymotic poisons when these are present. 


A SIMPLE TEST FOR THE DETECTION OF ALBU- 
MEN IN URINE. 


By PrerreE A. Fisu, N. Y. StaTE VETERINARY COLLEGE, ITHACA, N. Y. 


Read before the Eighth Annual Meeting of the New York State Veterinary Medical 
Society, Sept. 14-15, 1898. 

Among those agents which have the property of coagulat- 
ing or precipitating albumen, alcohol holds a prominent posi- 
tion. Its use in the detection of albumen in urine does not 
seem to have been practised very extensively, if at all. 

The following tests, with alcohol, have been tried upon 
urine containing albumen, and upon control solutions of albu- 
men in distilled water. In one set of experiments some dry 
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albumen from blood was dissolved in the water; in another 


crip- 
: set, some blood serum was added to the water. (The proportion 
f an of serum-albumen to the serum is approximately 1 to 10.) 

If the alcohol be added to normal omnivorous urine a pre- 
to 6 cipitation of the phosphates will occur; the addition of a few 
rink drops of nitric acid will cause their disappearance. If the urine 
off a contain albumen and the nitric acid be added after the alcohol, 
con- the precipitated albumen will remain, the phosphates having 
It to gone into solution. 
able In order to determine the delicacy of the tests, the follow- 
late, ing solutions were prepared and tested: Solutions of dry albu- 

men from the blood were prepared as follows: 1 part of albu- 
aject Le men to 1000 parts of water, I to 2000, 1 to 4000, I to 8000, I to 
lany 16,000, I to 32,000, I to 64,000. The addition of the alcohol 
; in- alone caused precipitates up to I to 32,000, although in the 
nent latter the precipitate was only just perceptible; after the addi- 
ary ; tion of the nitric acid, the precipitates were less dense and had 
e in disappeared in the 1 to 32,000 tube, due probably to the forma- 
t, it tion of acid-albumen and going into solution. After heating, 
risk the appearances remained about the same. The tubes were 
nore left in place over night and when next examined the precipi- 
sent. tates were more distinct, and a precipitate had appeared in the 
erent I to 32,000 tube and even in the 1 to 64,000 tube small flecks 
BU- of albumen could be detected in suspension. 

The experiment was repeated in a little different form, 
IY. : merely substituting some blood serum for the dry albumen. 
seal Ten cubic centimeters of the serum were added to one liter of 

distilled water, which gave, approximately, 1 part of serum 
albumen to 1000 of water. The proportions were arranged as 
wlat- in the preceding set of experiments, and the same results were 
posi- obtained. 
not Two other sets of experiments were performed to compare 
the relative delicacy of nitric acid and alcohol. ‘The alcohol 
pon gave a precipitate in the 1 to 32,000 tube and the nitric acid a 
bu- precipitate in the 1 to 16,000 tube. 
dry The effect of adding alcohol after removing the phosphates 
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was also tried ; some ammonia water was added to omnivorous 
urine to precipitate the earthy phosphates (calcium and magne- 
siuin). The addition of the alcohol to the urine, after the re- 
moval of the earthy phosphates by precipitation and filtration, 
gave but a small amount of precipitate as compared with t':e 
original urine. ‘This precipitate was evidently composed of « ie 
alkaline phosphates (sodium and potassium), which are insu.u- 
ble in alcohol. After the removal of both earthy and alkaline 
_ phosphates, no precipitate occurred, when alcohol was added. 

The sulphates and chlorides of potassium and sodium are 
converted, by the ammonia water used to precipitate the earthy 
phosphates, into the corresponding salts of ammonium, and these 
are soluble in the alcohol diluted by the urine. 

The test, in brief, is as follows: Add to the suspected urine 
two volumes of strong alcohol. The fluid will become cloudy 
and a precipitate may form; add a little nitric acid and heat. 
If the precipitate disappears it is composed of the phosphates ; 
if it remains, it is albumen. 

It would seem from the experiments performed, that neither 
4 alcoiiol nor nitric acid alone can be depended upon for strictly 
accurate results; but that a combination of the two, as pro- 
posed in the above test, is a distinct advantage,—the alcohol to 
prevent or lessen the tendency for the formation of acid- 
albumen, and to obtain a more delicate test than can be ob- 
tained from nitric acid alone; the nitric acid to keep the phos- 
phates in solution, and also by acting upon the chlorides and 
- sulphates to put them in a more soluble form in the urine- 
diluted alcohol. 

x Mucin is also coagulated by alcohol, and urates may be de- 

posited after the urine has stood for a time. These should not 
- be confused with albumen, since they disappear upon the appli- 
cation of heat, while albumen is coagulated. 
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HAVE you done your duty to your profession by inducing 
- some non-reading veterinarian to subscribe for the REVIEW? 
If not, begin at once. We will make them thankful to you. 
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* Curveful observation makes a skillful practitioner, but his skill dies with him. By 
yecording hts observations, he adds to the knowledge diana ofession, and assists by his 
facts in building up the solid edifice of pathological science, 


By J. B. HOLLENBECK, V. S., Salem, Ohio. 


On May roth I was called to see a_ three-year-old heifer of 
the Holstein-Friesian breed, and mostly white in color. When 
found in a large pasture she was straining violently, to expel a 
foetus. On examination I found a thigh and croup presenta- 
tion; and from the condition of foetus it must have been dead 
for some time. 

There being no relaxation of the gluteal muscles, it made 
the vaginal passage so small that there was not room enough 
for more than one leg of the foetus and my arm; but with the 
aid of the parturition shears I was able to take a piece at a 
time, until the shoulders and head were reached, when the 
vaginal passage became so inflamed that further proceedings 
were considered useless, and I recommended the destruction of 
the animal ; but the owner objected, saying he would wait until 
the next day, when the remainder of the foetus was delivered 
very much decomposed, as I was informed about four weeks 
afterwards, when the owner came for me to go and see the same 
cow, which I supposed was dead. I found her to bea rather 
strange-looking cow, very poor, and with pieces of dead skin 
hanging all over her, from the size of a dollar to two feet square 
in fact, all the skin on her sides and rump and legs down to her 
hocks was dead, and I peeled the most of it off, except where 
the skin was black, which seemed to be all right. Ina few 
places, where the skin was black but the hair white, only part 
of the hair came out, and the skin remained, but where the skin 
was white, it and the hair came off, and their place is taken 
with scar tissue. There did not seem to be any pus or granula- 
tions between the dead skin and scar tissue. At present, over 
four months from the time she was sick, she appears healthy 
otherwise, and is gaining in flesh. 

i would like to know more of the pathology of the disease 
than that the black pigment in the skin, in spots, resisted the 
destruction of the hair and skin by the disease. 
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NOTES FROM CLINICS OF McKILLIP VETERINARY 
COLLEGE. 
ANAISTHETICS. 
The anesthetics successfully used and recommended by the 
department of surgery are: 
1. Chloroform for the horse and ox. 

2. Ether for the dog and small animals. 

3. Cocaine (10 per cent. solution, maximum dose 20 m. ) for 
local anzesthesia. 

4. Ethyl chloral spray for dermal incisions. 
NASAL, POLYPUS. 

A nasal polypus occupying one entire nasal cavity from the 
posterior to the anterior nare, completely occluding the cham- 
ber, was successfully removed and favorable results obtained. 
A piece of the nasal bone three centimeters wide from a line 
connecting the nasal canthi to the base of the nasal peak, was 
removed, excepting two bridges 1.5 centimeters wide at equal 
intervals along the course of the incision. 

Through this opening the tumor, which had completely de- 
stroyed the turbinated bones, was removed in sections. The 
hzemorrhage, which was very profuse, was arrested with some 
difficulty by gauze packing. 

Four months later the only evidence of previous trouble is 


_ the cicatrix and sunken condition of the nasal region on the 


affected side. 

This case is by no means a new departure, so far as the re- 
moval of nasal polypi is concerned, but is very valuable in 
demonstrating the probable maximum amount of skull which 
can be removed and successfully healed. 


FOREIGN BODY IN NASAL CHAMBER. > 


By E. M. Nicusert, V.S., Assistant State Veterinarian, Mt. Sterling, III. 

I report the following case because it is interesting and one 
of rare occurrence. Patient was a grade short-horn cow. 

ffistory.—Cow had been in apparently good health until 
two or three months previous to my call, when the owner 
noticed a gradual failing in health. 

Symptoms.—Emaciation, appetite impaired, and a feetid 
discharge from the nose. Upon examination I found tempera- 
ture about normal and a feeble pulse; the frontal bones were 
considerably bulged out and tender on percussion. I made up 
my mind I had an abscess of the turbinated bones, and pre- 
pared to trephine the frontal sinus, but upon a further examina- 
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tion through the anterior nares I discovered a foreign body in 
the nasal chamber. I passed-a pair of dressing forceps up the 
nose, and withdrew a brushy, crab-apple twig about five or six 
inches in length. I then examined the other side and also 
found a foreign body, which proved to be a rag-weed six or 
eight inches in length. I removed it and washed the cavities 
out with creolin solution and put the patient on a tonic treat- 
ment for several days, and a thorough recovery was the result. 
I cannot account for the way those foreign bodies got there un- 
less it was done while butting and pushing each other backward 
as cows will sometimes do. 


“ SANDED.” 


e 
sd By G. E. Grirrin, D. V. S., Fifth Cavalry, U. S. Army. _ 
The above heading daocsitas it exactly. An animal de- 

prived of salt, to satisfy his cravings licks the sand around his 
picket line (in the camps around Tampa, Florida). Large 
quantities of fine sand are thus ingested, producing irritation of 
intestinal tract, manifested by dullness of animal and sometimes 
colicy symptoms. A characteristic and in fact diagnostic symp- 
tom is the relaxed and expanded condition of the anus, with 
straining, accompanied by a small discharge of feces, covered 
with mucus, or by small discharges of clear mucus. 

Treatment : Bran mash, plenty of salt, abundance of water, 
and an oleaginous laxative ; generally recovers in two days ; 
little danger of serious results, unless inflammation of intestine 
is established, when patient dies in extreme pain in from one 
to three days. 
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HIS NIBS IN THE ARMY. 7 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA., Sept. 16, 1898. 
Editors American Veterinary Review : 


_ Which it is not my style to produce needless pain, 
By statements that rile or that go ’gainst the grain; ”’ _ 
® But here's that old bugbear, the Army, 
With its vets standing out in the rain. 


Where to commence to give it to this subject in the liga- 
mentum nuchze and in a scientific manner with a stuffed club, 
Without exhausting myself too much, and how to escape being 
jumped on, called a liar, a fool, and an idiot, and having the 
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ing the hypodermic injection of gray matter I fear I have coii- 
cealed about my person without a license; but here goes a fool, 
preceded by a big D, barefooted, and the angel can take a back 
seat and a Manhattan cocktail while the wading is being done. 

There is always some cheerful idiot to stand up on his pos- 
terior extremities and want to know the why and for what this 
stirring up and ventilating of these old stories. It is only 
necessary to reply that it’s about time that some one would 
yank this Army Vet business up by the roots and replant it in 
more congenial soil. And if the odor emanating herefrom is 
not that of ‘“‘Araby the Blest,” it is because the old thing is un- 
dergoing decomposition. His Nibs in the Army isa ‘‘ Maverick,” 
a motherless, homeless, unbranded thing, and, like that mytho- 
logical monstrosity, known as a griffin, partaking of some of 
the properties of the enlisted man, the commissioned officer and 
the citizen. He is mostly enlisted man, however, and very 
little of the other two, except a few white hairs on the off hind. 
So little authority has he that the last recruit joining may with 
impunity invite him to osculate his posterior elevation at any 
time, and it lays with His Nibs whether he shall refuse or ac- 
cept. If he refuses, while the recruit may feel slighted, still he 
lets it go at that. 

His Nibs is appointed by the Secretary of War on the rec- 
ommendation of a regimental commander, and the regimental 
commander can secommend a Sioux blanket Indian for the 
position if he so desires, and it goes. There is an order some- 
where about His Nibs being a graduate, but many an order “‘is 
born to blush unseen” and waste its gibberish on the circum- 
ambient. He is paid $900 a year, with an allowance of coal-oil 
and cordwood. He also is allowed quarters, and at this point 
your Uncle Samuel hastily grabs him by the slack of his 
kakhies and the rear shirt button and plants him in a little 
house in the middle of the row assigned to married enlisted nen 
(this is pretty tough in a nigger regiment), where he may ob- 
tain a splendid view of the dump pile or the rear end of a troop 
stable. In addition to this, there are four of the army vets who 
get $1200 a year pay, and the same privileges. These fellows 
belong to the 7th, 8th, 9th and roth regiments, respectively, and 
as additional to the $900 man they are called seniors, for it must 
be remembered that the 1st to the 6th regiments inclusive have 
only one man at $900. Doesn’t this simply beat hell, and re- 
mind one of the newspaper accounts of O’Hooligan’s Strategy 
Board? During the late scrap there were several volunteer 
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cavalry regiments organized, and it was found that the law did 
not provide for the appointment of a vet ; consequently one was 
hired for each regiment by the Quartermaster’s Department and 
sent there under the orders of the regimental quartermaster, and 
in one case I know of he (the vet) was treated in the most hu- 
miliating manner. These fellows receive $100 a month. There 
were also hired by the same department several so-called vets to 
take charge of vet hospitals, but it is just as well to let this 
slide. They, however, received $100 a month. 

His Nibs ‘packed his saddle- bags, and, like the infernal idiot 
he is, started with his outfit for Cuba or any old place where the 
air was heavy with lead, leaving behind him in many cases a wife 
and children, for whom he couldn’t have saved much out of $900 
ayear, knowing that if he got killed, and sometimes the fools are 
hit, his family might go to the devil for all the country cared, 
for in this case he would be considered as a citizen employee. 
If he had a leg, an arm, or a section of his anatomy blown 
away, his name would be Dennis, as he still was a citizen em- 
ployee, and pension would be out of the question. On the con- 
trary, if he got tired of his job while at the front, and simply 
quit, he could be tried for desertion and have blazes raised 
with him. He is subject to the same military discipline that 
the soldier is, and has to come to the scratch with as much 
promptness. He is part of the camp and is carried on the regi- 
mental return, and makes out his own pay account, the same 
as an officer, but still he is like the Irishman’s watermelon after 
boiling, ‘‘a big nothin’.” 

Here are a few things about His Nibs in garrison: 

He doesn’t count on the strength of the regiment. He lives 
with the soldier on the laundry row. He cannot buy stores 
from the quartermaster unless he gets the signature of an of- 
ficer. He has the privilege of buying groceries from the United 
States. He is never acquainted with the family of an officer 
except by pure accident. He is considered as an inferior by 
the officer and as an equal by the enlisted man. He is seldom 
or never introduced to a new officer joining, no more than is the 
private soldier. He is frequently dictated to in his professional 
duties by ‘“shavetail” lieutenants. He never inspects the 
horses for his regimental remount except on rare occasions. 
He is never consulted when an animal is about to be con- 
demned ; his opinion cuts no ice. He has no authority to check 
cruelties to animals coming under his observation ; if he tries 
it he may get insulted. He cannot associate with the commis- 
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sioned officers ; they won’t let him; they don’t prevent him, is not 
however, from holding high jinks with the soldier. He hunts eats V 
the society of the jack rabbit on the frontier posts, or shuts him- | he pa 
self up within himself. He is not respected professionally by regim 
the enlisted man. He is familiarily known as “ Dock,” same down 
as Flannigan’s off-wheel mule. He is never a member of the Hes 
club (you know what a club is—whiskey, newspapers, billiards te; 
and lies, although there are some of them who read and are | if he 
billiard-players and liars too). He gets $12 a month in lieu of thoug 
rent, if there are no quarters vacant, and pays $24 or $25. He as to 
gets choice of quarters after the regimental staff (enlisted men). H 
He is not allowed to join an officers’ mess; he can “ feed his amon, 
face’ wherever else he may. When visiting an outside station cents 
his allowance for expenses stops the minute he gets off the ration 
train; they assign him to a troop for grub, for which he has to trans} 
pay; he sleeps where he can or s‘ts up. He is not allowed is not 
forage for a horse. He is not furnished with a single book ex- dier d 
cept “the “ Farmer’s Veterinary Adviser.” by Law—a good book the o 
in its place, no doubt. He borrows the “ horse medicines ” and rank. 
“veterinary tools” from the quartermaster’s departinent, and A 
such “ tools” and such “horse medicines”! His treatment of I 
animals is frequently changed by troop commanders, who have decen 
become “eccentric” from army monotony and reading the geant 
‘Pilorim’s Progress.” He generally keeps his “‘ head shut,” or VS1 
“roars,” and gets the worst of it. His farriers, no, not his, the when 
_farriers generally, know more than he does, and often his “sug- the re 
gestions ” are laughed at. He is never allowed mileage, but is man. 
given actual transportation. He is not allowed to transport a and h 
library when changing station ; his allowance is 500 lbs., same there 
as a sergeant of staff ; if he has a few books he goes down in his exalt 
_ jeans for the freight bill; the enlisted man, a hospital stew- of ove 
ard, is allowed a library ; the horse doctor, dern him, is not. His them 
“warrant (he gets one) says he is a sergeant-major, but the Adju- severa 
~ tant-General says he is nothing g, simply a thing, a ¢ertrum quad, the de 
so to speak. He is the lineal ‘descendant of the old army horse who } 
doctor of bottle-and-rag fame. His name is Dennis, without : have | 
hope, devoid of ambition, a stick, a social outcast, and a good Army 
man killed by army usage. heen i 
A few things about him in the field : there 
He is not entitled to a sleeping-berth. When traveling In Civ 
with troops he sits up in the day coach with the soldiery. He for th 
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is not permitted to join a mess in which there are officers; he 
eats where he can, generally with the band or teamsters’ mess ; 
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Ints 
im. he pays for this, of course. He tents with some soldier of the 
by regiment ; he is not allowed a tent to himself. He has to come 
ume down to the discipline of the camp, although not a military man. 
the He is not entitled to a pension for disability, neither can he re- 
irds tire; his family is not entitled to consideration by the country 
are if he gets killed. His views on sanitation are never asked, al- 
| of though he is educated along these lines. His “ suggestions i 
He as to “feeding, watering and salting are smiled at. 
211), He is simply without one particle of authority or influence 
his among men or officers. If he gets sick in the field he pays 50 
ion cents a day to the hospital, for food, they say, when the soldier’s 
the ration is valued at $7.25 a month, and he is not entitled to 
to transportation to his home if he goes there to recuperate. He 
ved is not allowed the 20 per cent. increase of pay allowed the sol- 
ex- dier during war, neither is he allowed the increase of pay given 
0k the officer during war, if he does more than the work of his 
ind rank. A man without position or prospects. 
ind A few things I know: 
of I know of but one of His Nibs’ family who has been treated 
ive decently in the service. I know one of them who wears a ser- 
the geant-major’s uniform, chevrons and all, and reinforced by a 
or V Sin yellow. I know two or three of them who salute officers 
-he when they meet them—not the civilian salute of equality, but 
1g the regular “ No. 4” of the service—the salute of the enlisted 
is man. I know one who takes the part of a teamster occasionally, 
a and has taken the part of a nigger servant on occasions. I know 
me there isn’t one who is willing to stand from under and take an 
his examination, so that the thing can be improved. I know two 
W- of over thirty years’ hard service that it is an outrage to allow 
lis thein to be cast adrift without being provided for. I know of 
ju- several with fifteen years’ service who are no better off now than 
1d, | the day they joined, but a deuced sight worse. I know some 
‘se who have to get a pass to leave camp. I know the authorities 
ut | have persistently refused to do anything for His Nibs in the 
od Army, through pure prejudice, and I know that Congress has 


been influenced by the action of the War Department. I know 
there are as good men in the army professionally as there are 
in civil life. And I think that Congress ought to do something 
for them. 

We didn’t go to Cuba or Porto Rico and “ go up against it,” 
but we “held it down” at =e and other bailiwicks of that 
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ilk until some of us came near passing in our chips with typhoid 
and malaria. We did it for $75a month, and because we 
wouldn’t show the white feather, and we did it because we were 
Americans, who were possessed of that quality that despises to 
give in. 

We want to be placed on some kind of a plane where 
we will be recognized and have an influence. We demand that 
we be taken out of the sink of prejudice and usage, and we 
assert that as a profession we consider ourselves the equal of any 
and in any way. 

All this may not have more influence than a spoonful of 
sulphuretted hydrogen in a hurricane, but what is stated above 
is true, and I am here behind it to substantiate every word of 
it. 

Why am I here? That’s what I'd like to know myself. 
GERALD FE. GRIFFIN, 


= Vet. Surg. 5th Cavalry. 
ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE.* 
By VETERINARIANS CORCORAN AND TREACY, 8th Cavalry. ii 
Mr. President and Gentlemen : . 
You do me much honor, as you do my army colleagues, by 
the invitation to read a paper on the “ History of the U. S. A. 
Veterinary Service.” 

The ablest writer, even a romancer, can do little without a 
basis, and, as there are no records of our services, I fear my 
efforts will be inadequate and uninteresting. : 

In the glorious era of the immortal Lincoln, our Army Vet- 
erinary Service first saw the light. That great and good man, 
appreciating the service of veterinarians in the Army, offered 
them commissions as lieutenants, which they refused, believing 
themselves entitled to higher rank. Soon afterwards, i in 1863, 
there was one appointed to each cavalry regiment, with the pay 
of a lieutenant ($75 per month) and the nominal rank of ser- 
geant-major, to entitle them to allowances, quarters and fuel, etc., 
but the provision of retirement for disability and long service, 
evidently contemplated at the time, was overlooked in ‘those ex- 
citing and trying times, and has been overlooked ever since. 

In 1866, at the reorganization of the Army, four more regi- 
ments of cavalry were added, and from the sad experiences ‘of 
the immense losses of public animals during the war for want 


_ * Read before the U. S. V. M. A. September 6, 1898. 
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hoid of adequate veterinary service, two veterinarians were assigned 
- we to eachi of the new regiments, one at $100 and one at $75 per 
were month, and so it continued to the present time. I will now 
2s to have to pass over nearly ten years, of which I have little 
knowledge. 
here About 1875, Dr. Samuel Going was appointed to the First 
that Cavalry, then stationed at Benicia Barracks, Cal., and the offi- 
1 we cers of that old regiment received him as a gentleman, and an 
any equal. Very soon, or immediately on his arrival, he discovered 
and suppressed an epidemic of glanders in his regiment. 
ul of Though he was badly handicapped by a want of confidence in 
bove him on account of his youth, he soon demonstrated the truth of 
rd of his diagnosis, and won a confidence and respect for the profes- 
sion that will always continue in that 1egiment. About 300 
horses, with their stables and equipments, had to be destroyed. 
His career as an army veterinarian was a bright, though a short 
ry. one, for after the breaking out of the Nez Perces War he sealed 
his service to his country with his promising young life, on a 
oe perilous expedition, with a lieutenant and ten men, none of 
whom returned alive. His body was afterwards recovered 
and buried with the honors of war at Fort Walla Walla, Wash. 
He was succeeded by R. B. Corcoran. Corcoran was trans- 
s, by ferred to the 8th in 1886, and was succeeded by Lemay, now of 
S.A. the 7th, and he replaced by Piche, who later retired to a position 
in civilian life,and now W. Going, formerly of the 7th, and 
out a brother of the brilliant young veterinarian mentioned, presides 
oy over the veterinary destinies of the old regiment. 
: The 2d Regiment has always been the friend of the profes- 
sion, enhanced in the early eighties by the genial, jolly little 
man, Humphreys, who cast sunshine on all circles he came in contact 
flered with. He also consecrated his young and hopeful life to the 
eving service in the line of duty in 1885, and as the pet of his regiment 
1863; will always have a place in its fondest recollections. Dr. W. V. 
ott wad Lusk nows treads in his foot-prints, a progressive and energetic 
f ser- advocate of our cause. 
|, etc., The 3d Regiment I know very little of, except that its pres- 
TVICE, ent veterinarian, Dr. Waugh, has now for many years given 
Se €X- faithful public service. 
wee The 4th Regiment’s veterinary service has now been in 
> Tegi- charge of Dr. Alex. Piummer for about seven years, and as a 
poole proof of his proficiency he was selected to accompany Gen. Mer- 
we 


Titt’s expedition to the Philippines, where he now is. 
The 5th Regiment is to be congratulated on retaining the 
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service so long of the able, gifted and generous Dr. Griffin, who 
is one of our legislative hustlers.” 

The 6th Regiment has recently lost the services of our ‘ost 
progressive and untiring worker in our legislative progress, Dr, 
Turner ; in fact, we all miss him sadly, for he spared neither 
brains, energy nor money for the general elevation of the Army 
Veterinary Service, and deserves everlasting gratitude. His 
successor is a man of ability in his profession, and I have no 
doubt that he will try to keep in the footsteps of his popular 
predecessor. 

The 7th Regiment’s veterinary service is now in charge of 
two very able and progressive men, Drs. Lemay and McMurdo, 
whose bright records cannot be made more brilliant by anything 
I can add. 

Dr. Holsinger was one of this fighting regiment’s earliest 
veterinarians. He was killed by the Sioux in the Stanley cam- 
paign, in the Yellowstone Valley, in 1873. Dr. Tempany, now 
of the 9th, was also veterinarian of this regiment in 1873. Dr. 
W. H. Going, now of the tst, and your humble servant, were 
associates and colleagues in this regiment in the eighties. 

The 8th Regiment has had some brilliant men as veterina- 
rians, but for some reason was not able to retain their services. 
In 1886 Veterinarian Corcoran transferred from the 1st, and in 
1889 I had the good fortune to become his colleague. We have 
worked in energetic unison ever since, for the general good and 
elevation of the Army Veterinary Service, and now we are grati- 
fied to be ably supported by our colonel, General Bacon. 

The 9th and roth (colored) regiments have recently added 
still more laurels to their already creditable records. ‘They are 
represented by Drs. Tempany and MacDonald, gth, Drs. Service 
and Forster, roth. Tempany and Service are each men of 
more than 35 years’ service, and, though naturally enfeebled by 
age, and the perilous privations of frontier life in those long 
years, they did not hesitate to respond to their country’s latest 
call, even though disability meant disaster. MacDonald and 
Foster are so well known to the profession that any laudation 
from me is unnecessary. ‘They are of considerable army ex 
perience and strongly advocate army veterinary progress. 

Critics on army matters in the East were recently rampant, 
if they were but just to us, for only by agitation do we hope for 
favorable army veterinary legislation. 

Some charge the army authorities as being the cause of it 
efficient veterinary service. Nothing could be mote erroneous, 
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for Get. Miles is now, and always has been, the greatest advo- 
cate ol advancing the Army Veterinary Service, as are all other 
ranking officers of note. 

Soime other cruel critics libelously charge the Aersonnel of 
the veterinary service as being inefficient, and the cause of the 
immense annual death and condemnation list. Had those 
gentlemen been but just and critical in the proper sense, by in- 
vestigating into the root of this unnecessary loss, it would save 
me the painful duty of submitting a few of the salient causes of 
this waste, for except in the treatment of sick and disabled 
horses, the army veterinarians are seldom consulted on the sub- 
jects pertaining to their profession. 

Remounts for cavalry and other public animals are supplied 
by the Quartermaster’s Department and purchased by an officer 
of that department, without any veterinary technical training, 
assisted by some civilian expert, employed by him, who usually 
knows about as much and cares less, as he is not responsible, 
and his job is but a transitory one at best. 

Many of the remounts have come from the hands of the 
“City Sale Stable Artist,” fixed up to deceive the quartermaster 
amateur expert, clipped and shod with polished hoofs, to cover 
defects of perpetual pavement “‘ pounding.” Others are “ toppy ” 
from the use of the “‘overdraw” in buggy use, and probably 
forced on the market by the bicycle, but in conformation not 
suited for active cavalry service. A number come to us in- 
curably unsound and many rapidly approaching that condition. 
Atall the military stations scattered over our broad continent, | 
forage is inspected and received by young officers acting as _ 
quartermaster (frequently of the infantry branch), who have — 
little, if any, knowledge of its nutrition or quality. Chronic | 
asthma is consequently developed through its indigestibility | 

and mustiness. ‘This is another cause for a large annual con-— 
demnation list, for which the army veterinarian is not respon-— 
sible. A colleague informs me that at a post at which he was — 
stationed the infantry quartermaster would not receive anything - 
but swamp or “slough grass’ as hay, for it was “ green a | 
good looking,” while good upland was rejected. At the same 
post, a good-natured but too confiding infantry quartermaster | 
teceived from a smart contractor, through his irresponsible — 
subordinate, a year’s supply of hay of so inferior a quality that 
the veterinarian had to emphatically protest against its further | 
use by reason of diabetes and asthma it produced. 
Iam glad, gentlemen, that those conditions do not generally 
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- prevail, for at cavalry regimental headquarters closer attention 
is given to forage supplies. Veterinary medicines, dressings, 
and instruments are supplied, and I believe purchased, by the 
-Quartermaster’s Department. They are antiquated and inade. 
quate and of little use in the modern treatment of disease. 
They are drawn quarterly, and frequently without reference to 
the requirements of the veterinarian, causing an annual loss 
hard to estimate. Should a modern drug be required for any 
special disease, it can be had only by special requisition on the 
Quartermaster General, and on its arrival (if it should arrive) 
the patients are more than likely bleaching on the prairie. 
I will impose one more subject on your attention in answer 
to our critics, viz., horse-shoes and shoeing. Up to 1887 the 
_ army regulations on horse-shoeing were as follows:  ‘“‘ Horses 
should be shod at least once a month. The length of the 
hoof indicates when a horse needs re-shoeing rather than the 
wear of the shoe. In removing shoes raise the clinches first, 
lest the crust be torn and stubs left in the horn. Pare the sole 
until it yields under the pressure of the thumb; cut the walls 
down until they are but very little higher than the contiguous 
sole, taking care to shorten the toe if necessary, it being 
frequently left too long; cut away the bars so as to make a 
_ gradual slope from the walls to the bottom of the commissures, 
which must be deepened ; lower and open the heels and take 
the bearing off them for at least an inch on each side of the 
_ frog, so that the walls at those parts will not be in immediate 
contact with the shoe when first put on. Pay special attention 
to the removal of the pegs (the hard horny substance which 
grows down at the heel on each side of the frog and contiguous 
to it) ; these pegs are apt to contract the foot or make it thrushy 
by pinching and narrowing the frog. The frog may be pared 
to stimulate its growth and the cleft opened, otherwise it is 
left untouched. Ifa horse be flat-footed, pare the base or for- 
ward part of the hoof very little, if at all, and shorten the toe as 
much as possible. Forge the shoe to fit the foot ; do not let it 
project beyond the heels; make its lower face perfectly flat. 
Avoid nailing too far back, particularly on the inside quarter ; 
this isto be especially attended to in the fore foot. Use as few 
nails as possible. Six are enough for an ordinary fore foot and 
seven for a hind foot ; horses with small feet should be shod 
forward with five nails only. In driving take care to give the 
nails an outward direction so that the points be brought low 
down in the crust. T'urn the clinches down so as to be broad 
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and firm. In rasping them, never rasp the whole surface of the 


vi hoof. When calks are used, there should be three, one at the 
by the toe, the others at the heel.” 
inade- After many years’ agitation by the army veterinarians 
lisease. against this form of “foot butchery,” my present colleague and ~ 
nce to myself were ordered to meet or report to a board of officers at 
al loss Jefferson Barracks, Mo., in April, 1887, for the purpose of im-_ 
or any proving the system of horse-shoeing. After discussing the sub-_ 
on the ject with the board and making recommendations, etc., the fol- 
arrive) lowing paragraph was inserted in the new cavalry regulations: 
7” “In preparing the horse’s feet for the shoe, no cutting whatever | 
answer with the knife is permitted, except when necessary to fit the 
87 the toe clip. In removing surplus growth of that part of the foot — 
Horses which is the seat of the shoe, use the cutting pincers and rasp. | 
of the Opening the heels or making a cut in the angle of the wall at 
an the the heel, must not be allowed. Flat-footed horses should be > 
s first, treated as the necessity of each case may require. In forging 
he sole the shoe to fit the foot, be careful that the shoe is fitted to and 
» walls follows the circumference of the foot clear around to the heel; 
iguous the heels of the shoe should not be extended back straight and > 
being outside of the walls at the heel of the horse’s foot, as is fre- 
alen a quently done. Care must be used that the shoe be not too 
issues, small and the outer surface of the wall then rasped down to 
d take inake the foot suit the shoe. The hot shoe must never be ap- 
of the plied to the horse’s foot under any circumstances. Make the 
antiots upper or foot surface of the shoe perfectly flat so as to give a_ 
ention level bearing. A shoe with a concave ground surface should - 
which be used. In garrison, at the discretion of the colonel or com- _ 
iguous manding officer, the horses may be left unshod. Shoes will be 
hrushy fitted and kept ready to be put on the horses.” 

pared But the veterinarians received no credit for the improved > 
e it is condition. And, while these do not cover all our recommenda- 
ox tem tions, they are quite a revolution from the former pernicious 
. toe as practices, and, mind you, gentlemen, an immense salary was at 
Jet it that time paid by the War Department to a so-called expert for 
lv flat. propagating and perpetuating this dark-age brutality. 

arter ; It is now more than eleven years since that board met and 
as few made its reformation of the regulations, still we have not yet 
ot and been furnished with the shoes recommended. They still come > 
e shod from the Quartermaster’s Department unwieldy masses of iron, 
ve the with no conception in their conformation to their scientific ap- 
at low plication as required by regulations. Our horseshoers, while 

usually well instructed by us, can do little good work with the 
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material furnished. It is also difficult to retain good workmen 
on the pay they receive—$15 per month. 

Then our cavalry of at least 12,000 horses, besides artillery 
and quartermaster animals, of probably a much larger number, 
are scattered over our vast domain, besides those in our new 
tropical possessions, with only fourteen regular army veterina- 
rians, and those without sufficient authority to have their wishes 
or instructions respected. 

The station of the army veterinarian is at Regiment Head- 
quarters, where usually only a portion of the regiment is located. 
Take, for instance, the 4th Cavalry before the recent war, its 
headquarters at Walla Walla, Wash., with its veterinarian and 
only two or three troops, while four troops of the same regiment 
at the Presidio, Cal., and two in the Yellowstone Park, were far 
beyond the reach of the regimental veterinarian, and this condi- 
tion applies generally. For this reason alone we should not be 
regimental employees, but army ones. 

The different stations of the army are visited annually by an 
inspector, and all animals permanently disabled from this time 
till his next annual visit are foraged and cared for. Thy are 
then presented by troop commanders for condemnation, fre- 
quently without reference to the veterinarian, while neither the 
inspector nor troop commander have any pretentions to veterinary 
attainment. Then a large percentage of these condemnations is for 
‘“‘ unsteadiness in ranks,” “‘ won’t stand fire,” ‘‘ viciousness,”’ ete. 

Now, after placing these different items as plainly as it was 
possible for me to do, you will, unlike our critics, kindly relieve 
us of the responsibility of their claimed immense annual animal 
loss, and place it where it belongs, and not on the army veteri- 
narians, 

We have now in the regular cavalry at least 12,000 horses. 
Those at $150 each, which is about the price paid by the pur- 
chasing quartermaster in peace times, amount to $1,800,000, 
and, presuming the 25 per cent. annual loss of our critics is 
correct, $450,000 would be the amount each year. Then, we 
have other public animals (artillery and quartermaster) of at 
least the same number and value. Presuming the same annual 
loss in those quarters, another $450,000, or a total annual loss 
of $900,000. 

It was but recently I had the honor of being connected with 
a board of cavalry officers in purchasing remounts for my regi- 
ment. ‘The price paid, $100 each, was an emergency one, as 
suitable horses under ordinary conditions would not be worth 
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kmen much more than half that figure. Those remounts are more 
serviceable than those supplied by the Quartermaster’s Depart- 

illery ment, at $150 each, and are at least sound. ‘Then, even at the 

mber, figure paid, it would mean, applied to the cavalry alone, a differ- 

7 new ence of $600, 000, or $I 50,000 per annum, as applied to ‘the 

erina- claimed”? 25 per cent. condemnation list. 

rishes The forage ration is composed of 12 lbs. of oats, 14 lbs. of 
hay, and 3 lbs. of straw or hay (for bedding) daily; a great 

Head- saving could be made on the grain ration, under proper veter- 

cated. inary supervision. 

ar, its In a mild climate, where grazing is to be had, which is at 


1 and all frontier posts, during inactive service, and under other con- 


iment ditions, known to the experienced army veterinarian, half the 
re far grain ration could be saved in many instances for many months, 
-ondi- and with benefit to the animals, while in some cases the full 
10t be ration will be always necessary. To be within the limits, we 

will say a reduction of 3 lbs. Aer azem for six months (180 days) 
by an on all public animals, 24,000 X 3 lbs. X 180 days = 12,960,000 


; time Ibs., at 14 cents per lb. (which is a low figure) = $194,400 an- 
ly are nually. Now, while I claim this saving can be made annually 
fre- bya reduction of grain ration, and with benefit, this reduction © 


or the should be made only on veterinary advice. 

‘inary Other large losses might be enumerated, viz., from the pur- 
is for chase by incompetent officers and issuance of antiquated veteri- 
” ete. nary medicines, etc., from foraging horses after they become | 


it was unserviceable until the arrival of inspector on his annual visit, — 
elieve  —f from original cost of excessive iron and freight on unwieldy — 
nimal horse shoes supplied, from loss sustained by incompetent inspec- 
eteri- tion of forage, etc., etc. You will naturally ask, how can this — 
immense annual loss be curtailed or stopped ? Make the army 
orses. veterinarian a commissioned, responsible officer, so that he may _ 
e pur- have an authoritative voice in all those matters; and at least a_ 
0,000, half million a year will be saved to the treasury of the country. 


‘ics 1S Ah, but, gentlemen, this would be interfering with the sacred 


n, we prerogative of the mighty purchasing power of the Army. We 
of at have labored, argued, agitated and appealed for sixteen years 
nnual to our law-makers, receiving yearly pleasing promises, until 
1 loss protracted procrastination has made our hearts grow sick. 

When hostilities were declared against Spain, and nearly all 
| with of our colleagues ordered to the front, we surely thought that 


, regi- our beneficent government would give us some protective legis- 
ne, as lation, and several appeals were made by us to the chairmen of 


worth wad military committees of both Houses to provide for ourselves 
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and helpless families in case of injuries or death, without elicit- 
ing any reply.. We are forced to the front, but cannot get any 
pension. So far, four of our number have lost their lives in 
active service, and their families are allowed to starve by an 
ungrateful government. We are but fourteen, and naturally 
our cry in the political wilderness of 75,000,000 is too feeble to 
be heard. So we have come to your powerful professional asso- 
ciation to submit our case. 

One or two more items and I will close. Beef and othier 
meats for army consumption are received and inspected by 
young officers, at the different army stations, who do not even 
assume to know anything on this subject. Other bovine pro- 
ducts—imilk, creain, butter—are furnished on the frontier posts 
from cows kept in unsanitary sheds, and subsisting frequently, 
in winter, on stable refuse, with no veterinary supervision as to 
sanitary condition or health. Is it not strange that tuberculosis 
and other fatal accessories to this condition are not more 
prevalent? 

Commissioned officers of the army are detailed to inspect (?) 
cattle supplied to Indians by contractors, for consumption. 
Pardon my dropping from the serious to the ludicrous. At a 
post in the Northwest, situated on an Indian reservation, an 
old feeble army chaplain, recently appointed, who likely never 
saw a herd of cattle before in his life, has been for some time 
the inspector (?), though stationed at the same point is one of 
the oldest veterinarians in the army, but he had to be ignored 
because not cominissioned. Another commissioned officer of 
the army, whilst inspecting Indian cattle, was approached by a 
practical joker, who took him aside and in confidence informed 
him: “Captain, there is not one of those steers that can eat 
grass, they haven’t got a front tooth in their upper jaws. Now 
don’t give me away.” The officer ordered a steer caught 
and cast. There was not an upper incisor to be found, two, 
three, four, five and six more were examined, with the same re- 
sult. He condemned the whole herd. It is not related what 
the final result was. 

Humanitarians, one item for you, and I close. Faithful old 
cavalry horses condemned for old age, and too often suffering 
from acute painful diseases, are sold, like all others, at auction, 
and purchased for a paltry sum, having to wind up their miser- 
able existence under new, exacting and brutal masters, when 
they should be humanely destroyed for humanity’s sake. 
Gentlemen, our history inadequately presented, now comes to 
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an eud. Ina very short time Congress reassembles. A bill for the 
reorganization of our increased army will be introduced. Will 
we again be overlooked? Will you, with your permeating in- 
fluence (for you represent every State in this great Union) per- 
mit the occasion to pass without opening a path for your young 
and aspiring colleagues that will lead to a glorious future ? 

Of the fourteen veterinarians now in the army, most are of 
long service. Some are already old men and must soon make 
way for our growing generation. Of these fourteen, eleven are 
graduates of some of the best colleges of this continent and of 
Europe, and of the three non-graduates, two are men of over 
35 years’ service, which ought to be a guarantee of their com- 
petency. The other, my colleague and friend, whose name, 
often mentioned in this paper, has twenty-one years’ service to his 
credit. Surely those old men, who have fed and fostered our infant 
science on the plains of this great West, should be provided for 
in their declining years, and a justice be done the younger ones 
that is not denied veterinarians in any army in the world. 

Gentlemen, you have our doleful, wasteful history poorly 
placed before you, and we await your verdict. Shall those 
faithful old men be cast on the cold world in their infirm years, 
with the dismal prospect of a Potter’s field pauper’s grave? 
These men who kindled the first spark of your now glorious 
science on the perilous frontier, fanned now into a mighty 
flame by the beaming magic of your powerful influence, that, 
I trust, will blaze and brighten a way to a prosperous and glori- 
ous future for our rising young men, and cast its hallowed light 
on the retired, and, I trust, happy homes of our old colleagues, 
where they will peacefully await ‘‘ taps” from the bugle of the 
Great Commander. 

DIPHTHERIA ANTITOXIN PATENT. 
cs. . KANKAKEE, Sept. 18, 1898. 
Editors American Veterinary Review : 

Sirs :—A firm of foreign chemical manufacturers acting as 
comimercial agents for Emil Behring, the noted German bacteri- ° 
ologist, have lately been granted (June, 1898) a patent in the 
United States which covers entirely the method of producing 
diphtheria antitoxin serum. The granting of this patent to 
these foreigners practically gives them a monopoly in the 
production and sale of this most important therapeutical agent 
in this country. 

That the patent laws of our country are so loosely framed 
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as to grant this important privilege to any individual or corpo- 

ration does not speak well for the intelligence of the American 

people; and that these laws should be changed at once none ote 
will deny, so as to prevent in the future any monopoly, either UN 
home or foreign, from levying extortion on the people of this 

country for using medical discoveries which may be considered r 
the common property of the medical sciences. = 

It would appear from the patenting of the diphtheritic Med 
serum that the high professional dignity which has hitherto day, 
marked the course of the medical profession in Germany is fast Hote 
being pushed into the background by grasping commercialism, Pres: 
when Behring, who has always been a recognized leader in Frar 
hat profession, can be induced to engage in the patent medicine diali 
business. | Prey 

Behring cannot with consistency lay claim to being the bore 
original discoverer of diphtheria antitoxin serum, because his | “On 
labors in that direction were largely supplemented by, and in | levet 
many instances preceded by, the researches of Pasteur, Roux, oad. 
Nocard, Chaurveau, Kitasato and a number of other investigat- new 
ors in the field of bacteriology and biology, equally as eminent, sion | 
if not superior to Behring. of x 

A ridiculous feature of our patent laws is that they have Mavc 
granted to Behring and his commercial co-partners absolute were 
rights in this country which had been denied them in their polic 
country, Germany. ‘The patent laws of Germany refuse with- be to 
out any exceptions a patent on any medicinal preparation. The D 
American people have long felt the heavy hand of foreign ; the a 
chemical corporations who unscrupulously have exacted enor- by th 
mous sums of money yearly from them for such chemicals as anti- the re 
pyrine, salol, ete., which in the country of their manufacture of th 
sold at merely nominal prices, owing to the absence of protect- seats 
ing patent laws. A 

It would appear as if we are to have this patent extortion Salm: 
further fastened upon us, by this granting of a patent on the with 
production of diphtheria serum, although I understand that impor 
several of the leading producers of antitoxin serum in this try. 
country have decided to contest the legality of Behring’s patent aN 
in the courts. 

Laws which grant patents on medicinal substances are an Ge 
unmitigated evil, and it should be the duty of every physician tion b 
and veterinarian in this country to see to it that such laws, so ance 0: 
inimical to their interests, should be removed from the statute nati 


books. W. J. MARTIN. 
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NITED STATES VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIA- 
this TION. 
ered The thirty-fifth and last annual meeting of this association 
. —for its name has been changed to the American Veterinary 
ritic Medical Association—convened in Omaha, Nebraska, on Tues- 
1eTto day, Sept. 6th, at 10:30 A.M. in the assembly room of the Millard 
fast Hotel, the meeting being called to order by Dr. D. E. Salmon, 
ism, President, who in a few well-chosen remarks introduced Mayor = 
oT in Frank E. Moores, of Omaha, who extended a greeting the cor- a 
icine diality of which was not questioned by anyone who heard him. j 
Previously a button had been presented to each visitor which ‘ 
the bore the likeness of his Honor, and inscribed with the word 
> his “Qmaha” on the upper border, while on the sides was the 
id in legend, “It is yours; take it home with you.” The Mayor 
Oux, said, however, that he hoped the members would not take their 
igat- new depot, as they had waited so long for it. At the conclu- 
lent, sion of his remarks he presented to the association a huge pair 
of golden keys to the city, with the telephone address of the 

have Mayor’s office in large letters stamped thereon. The members 
lute were informed that in case of any difficulty with his Irish 
heir police force, they were simply to call “No. 55,” and he would 
vith- be to their rescue instanter. 

The Dr. Roscoe R. Bell, of New York, responded on behali of 
eign the association, dwelling upon the importance of the step taken 
nor- by the association in going so far into the West, emphasizing 
anti- the relation of many subjects on the programme to the health 
ture of the citizens, and inviting the sanitary officers of the city to 
tect- | seats in the Convention. 

At the conclusion of the pleasant preliminaries, President 
‘tion Salmon delivered his annual address, which was listened to 

the with rapt attention, as it was overflowing with facts showing the 

that important progress being made in the profession in this coun- 

this trv. 
tent The President spoke as follows: 

PRESIDENT SALMON’S ADDRESS. 

se Gentlemen :—The welcome that has been extended to this associa- 

clan tion by the great city of Omaha, and the prospects for a large attend- 
S, SO ance of members and other representative veterinarians give promise that 


tute this thirty-fifth annual meeting will be one of the important historic 
points in the life of our organization. Within the remembrance of 
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some who are now present, the veterinary profession has developed from 
an apparently insignificant beginning in a few of the Eastern cities 
until now its representatives are found in all sections of the country. 
There could be no better demonstration of this fact than the gathering 
here on the banks of the Missouri River of the many gentlemen, from 
the East and the West; from the North and from the South, who will 
contribute to the interest and success of this meeting. 

As the executive of this association, I congratulate you upon the 
knowledge which we have just acquired, that we can meet here, in what 
many of us have considered a far Western city, and not only receive a cor- 
dial greeting, but find ourselves surrounded by sympathetic members of 
our own profession. And I congratulate the citizens of this great State 
that there are located here so many competent veterinarians, whose life- 
work it is, not only to prevent and cure the maladies of the domesti- 
cated animals, but to guard the health of the people from the many dis- 
eases which they may acquire by contact with such animals or by consum- 
ing as food the various kinds of animal products. The veterinarian has 
evidently made a place for himself on these fertile prairies where horses, 
cattle, sheep and swine multiply in such profusion and develop in such 
perfection ; but he has just begun his work and the more his plans 
develop, and the better his efforts and aims are understood the more 
will he be esteemed and appreciated. In the closing years of this cen- 
tury, which has been so wonderful in scientific progress and achieve- 
ment, there is nothing more remarkable than the influence which the 
study of animal diseases has had upon the advancement of human 
medicine, and the resources which the investigators of this subject have 
laid at the feet of suffering humanity. The elucidation of the nature 
of contagion; the establishment of scientific disinfection ; the develop- 
ment of aseptic surgery; the introduction of bacterial products, vac- 
cines, animal extracts and antitoxins for the treatment of various dis- 
eases are well-known examples. 


THE MICROBES OF CONTAGIOUS PLEURO—PNEUMONIA. 


The study of the contagious pleuro-pneumonia of cattle has during 
the past year revealed a realm of life beyond the reach of the most pow- 
erful microscope. For years pathologists have searched for the microbe 
of this disease without success, and now we learn that their failure was 
largely due to the fact that this microbe is so extremeby small that even 
the perfect microscopes of the present day are not sufficient to enable 
the observer to make out its form and dimensions. Theingenious meth- 
ods of investigation which were adopted in these researches appear to 
be free from flaws, and we must, therefore, accept the fact that there are 
living organisms far more minute than have heretofore been recognized ; 
and that, indeed, there is a world of life that the microscope is power- 
less to reveal, just as we have long known of a world that our unaided 
vision could not detect. 

The bearing of this discovery upon future researches is manifest. 
There are still numerous communicable diseases of which the active 
cause has escaped the search of our most able investigators. We have 
here another clue to these problems, and without doubt they will all 
finally be resolved by the perseverence and resourcefulness of the mod- 
ern student. 
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VARIATIONS OF THE TUBERCLE BACILLUS. 

The discovery by Dubard of tuberculosis in fish has served to broaden 
our views concerning this most interesting and destructive panzodtic 
disease. From a study of the bacillus of mammalian tuberculosis we 
learned that this microbe requires for its multiplication a temperature 
between 86 and 104° F., and we concluded from this fact that this germ 
is an obligatory parasite, unable to multiply outside of the animal body 
except under special conditions furnished in the laboratory. Later, it 
was discovered that in the tuberculosis of birds, or avian tuberculosis, 
the bacillus had undergone a remarkable physiological modification and 
that it is able to grow all the way from 77 to 113° F. That is, instead 
of being confined to a temperature range of 18° F., as is the case with 
the mammalian bacillus, it has in the avian variety acquired the power 
to multiply through a temperature range of 36° F. The doubling of 
the temperature range and the ability to multiply at a point nine de- 
grees lower on the scale has an important signification; for, whereas a 
continued temperature of 86° F. is difficult to realize in nature, 77° 
for days and nights in succession is not infrequent in many parts of the 
country. Already the question was suggested as to whether it is not 
possible for the bacillus tuberculosis to live and multiply in nature as 
a saprophyte. 

Dubard’s discovery of tuberculous carp, the bacillus from which is 
able to grow from 50 to 96.6° F., is still more astonishing, and opens a 
field of possibilities so extensive that it is safer to wait for the positive re- 
sults of investigations than to speculate as to what may or may not be 
true. The facts already established are, however, most important. A 
bacillus which can vegetate at 50° F. can live as a saprophyte without 
difficulty, if it finds a proper food supply. 

The first question that suggests itself is as to the identity of these 
bacilli, which are so frequent in their physiological requirements. Are 
the mammalian bacilli, the avian bacilli and the piscine bacilli but vari- 
eties of the same species, convertable from one another, or are they 
specifically distinct? The researches which have already been made 
appear to warrant the conclusion that the avian and piscine bacilli may 
be given all the characteristics of the mammalian form by growing 
them for a sufficient time under proper conditions. Indeed, Dubard is 
of the opinion that the carp were infected by throwing into the stream in 
which they lived the excreta and sputa of a human patient affected with 
pulmonary and intestinal tuberculosis. 

Wide, therefore, as is the gulf which separates the cold-blooded carp 
from the mammalia, or the latter from the hyperthermic birds ; remark- 
able as are the morphological and physiological differences shown by 
the bacilli from these different sources, we are forced to the conclusion 
that these differences are superficial, that they vary with the conditions 
of environment, and that the tuberculosis of the fish, the mammal, and 
the bird isone and the samedisease. Accepting this conclusion that the 
mammalian bacillus may under certain conditions infect fish and be so 
modified that it has the vigor to grow at a temperature of 36° F. lower 
than before ; and that, on the other hand, it may infect birds and be so 
modified as to grow at a temperature 9° F. higher than before, should 
we not be conservative in adopting the views recently promulgated to 
the effect that the bovine and human bacilli are different varieties and 
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that the human bacilli are incapable of affecting cattle ? This question 
is one of great importance to the sanitarian and will no doubt receive 
your most careful consideration. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN THE CONTROL OF ANIMAL DISEASES. 


Much has recently been accomplished in improving and adding to 
the methods available for the control of a number of our worst plagues. 
It is not many years since Texas fever was one of the most dreaded dis 
eases, both on account of its destructiveness and of the mystery con 
nected with its origin and dissemination. At last this mystery has 
been cleared away, and we are to-day in a position to formulate more 
efficacious regulations for preventing this disease than is possible in 
connection with most others. By regulating the traffic in cattle from 
the infected district during the warm season of the year; by allowing 
them to be moved by rail only and for immediate slaughter during that 
season; by segregating such cattle and disinfecting the cars in which 
they are transported, the losses from this disease in the Northern States 
have been reduced to an insignificant amount. 

There, however. remained other problems pressing for solution. Ir 
the vast district in which this contagion is enzodtic, comprising practi: 
cally the entire area of six great States and one Territory, more than 
half the area of four other States, and important sections of two addi- 
tional States and one Territory,—in this extensive district, vast num- 
bers of young cattle are reared to be sold for grazing. It is very diffi- 
cult, as you will understand, to confine the shipment of these animals 
to the short period of two months in the winter season. The magnitude 
of the interests involved is a continual menace to the quarantine regu- 
lations. Fortunately we can now see our way to disinfecting these cattle 
so that they can be safely shipped anywhere, at all seasons of the year, 
without conveying the contagion to other animals. 

Although these southern cattle carry the microbe of the disease in 
their blood for months and years after they leave the infected district, 
nature has beneficently provided that under ordinary conditions it can 
only cause disease when transferred to other animals by a single species 
of external parasite—the southern cattle tick or Boophilus bovis. With 
this fact demonstrated, it only remained to discover a practical method 
of destroying these ticks upon the southern cattle at the time they 
passed out of the infected district. This, however, was much easier to 
propose than to accomplish. Many preparations have been suggested 
and it was reported that one of these when tried killed the ticks imme- 
diately and the cattle in fifteen minutes. Other mixtures had no effect 
upon either the cattle or the ticks. It may now be said, however, that 
in extra dynamo oil and sulphur we have a dip which kills the ticks 
with so little effect upon the animals that it can neither be objected to 
on the ground of financial loss or cruelty. There may be and doubtless 
will be further improvements made in the composition of the dipping 
mixture used for this purpose, but the point to be emphasized is that 
we already have a dip which may now be successfully used for this pur- 
pose. : 

There is but one other practical problem connected with the preven- 
tion of this disease, and that relates to the immunization of cattle that 
are taken into the infected district. You all know that the cattle of that 
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district are immune, otherwise they would contract the disease and die. 
Doubtless they obtain their immunity by undergoing a mild attack of 
the disease while they are young, and, if so, why should we not follow 
the way pointed out by nature and artificially infect young animals that 
are destined for the Texas fever district? This has been successfully 
done and it has been shown that the artificially immunized animals were 
able to resist the disease when taken to the infected section of the coun- 
trv. The principle is thoroughly demonstrated, and it only remains to 
work out the details of the method, by determining the variations which 
are required according to the age and breed of the animals and season 
of the year. We may, therefore, claim with complete justice that the 
veterinary profession of the United States has not only explained the 
mysteries of Texas fever, but that it now offers adequate means for the 
prevention of this disease. 

The infectious diseases of swine have long caused such enormous 
losses that the swine growers have been discouraged and many of them 
financially ruined, while even the Federal government has been greatly 
concerned on account of the destruction of property and the menace to 
an important item of the food supply and of the export trade. Veteri- 
nary science has had much to contend with before it could offer a practi- 
cal and efficient solution of the problem of preventing these losses. It 
was necessary to consider the vast number of animals liable to the dis- 
ease and the great extent of territory over which they are distributed ; 
also the relatively small value of each individual and the fact that the 
losses are caused by two distinct diseases, each of which requires its 
own specific treatment, while the symptoms are so obscure that it is 
difficult in the field to distinguish one from the other. 

Hygienic surroundings, isolation, disinfection, medical treatment, 
inoculation and vaccination were all tried without satisfactory results. 
In individual cases, benefit was undoubtedly derived from the intelli- 
gent application of these measures; but the proportion of failures was 
too great, the success was too uncertain and, as it is to be expected un- 
der such circumstances, no general and systematic efforts were made. 

Last year some experiments were conducted with the stamping-out 
system, that is, by killing diseased and infected animals with a view to 
arresting the multiplication of the contagion. It was shown by these 
experiments that it is possible to greatly reduce the losses by this 
radical method; but it requires a large force of men to find all the in- 
fected herds in even a single State; it requires a vast sum of money to 
compensate for the slaughtered animals; and, worse than all, the en- 
forced slaughter and quarantine develops an opposition fatal to the rigid 
prosecution of this plan of operations over a large extent of territory. 

There remained but one resource to which we could turn with hope 
in the present condition of science. That is, the use of antitoxic serum. 
The researches made in this direction have shown that it is possible to 
produce a serum that will immunize animals to both of these diseases, 
and that will also cure both. This treatment was first tried with small 
animals such as rabbits and guinea pigs in the laboratory, and, being 
successful there, was tested late last year with herds of infected swine. 
Of about 250 animals in infected herds, over 75 per cent. were saved, 
while in herds not treated 85 per cent. died. This year, the results with 
about the same number of animals have been even better and the pros- 
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pects are that over 80 per cent. of the animals in infected herds may be 

saved by this method. Considerable quantities of serum will be used 

before winter, and we shall soon know definitely what results can be 

depended upon. 

_ -_In antitoxic serum we have a most valuable agent for the control of 

swine diseases, but it can best be used under professional supervision, 

_ The State should regard it as an invaluable addition to its resources for 

| seaiiieie ee the disease from our territory. If its application is left to 

i: _ the individual farmer, some will use it, but many more will neglect it; 

and swine diseases will continue their ravages with slight abatement. 

If the State adopts it and provides for its systematic use wherever the 

infection appears, and requires the disinfection of stock yards and stock 

ears, it will not be long before swine can be raised with safety and profit, 

and the fifty or one hundred millions of dollars which are now annually 

blotted out by this scourge, will go into the pockets of our farmers, in- 

- creasing the wealth and prosperity of the nation. - 


THE ARMY VETERINARIAN. 


You will learn from the report of the Chairman of the Committee on 
Army Legislation that nothing has been accomplished towards the 
- organization of a proper corps of commissioned veterinarians for service 
= the army. The Chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs has 

_ been favorable to the necessary legislation, but the War Department has 
persistently objected, and has prevented the accomplishment of this re- 
form which has been urged for so many years by this association. Is 
it not incredible that in this practical and up-to-date country the War 
Department should insist upon being behind all other civilized nations 
in its organization and equipment of this branch of the service? Why 
do those who control that department object to skilled, interested and 
responsible officers whose duty it would be to examine and pass upon 


the other millions of dollars worth that are condemned as unfit for serv- 
ice? Why do they object to responsible experts who would have the 
authority to secure proper medicines and instruments for the treatment 
of sick and disabled animals, and to direct humane and intelligent 
treatment ? 

I shall not attempt to answer these questions in this address, but as 
the press and people of the country are asking for information as to why 
the same department is antiquated and inefflcient in some other respects, 
it is possible that Congress may yet undertake a reorganization on mod- 
ern lines. When that time comes, let us hope among other practical 
features there will be given to the army a commissioned veterinary 
service that will not only insure honesty, economy, and intelligence in 
the purchase and treatment of animals, but that will give the veterina- 
rian and his family the same prospects of a pension in the case of injury 
or death that are enjoyed by other classes regularly connected with the 
military organization. 


CHANGE OF NAME. 

You will have an opportunity at this meeting to vote upon‘a proposi- 
tion to change the name of this association from the United States Vet- 
erinary Medical Association to the American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation. This proposition is in line with the growth and development 
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of this body. There are without doubt some disadvantages connected © 
with an enlargement of the field which we represent, but these will 
probably be more than counterbalanced by the wider range of our vision 
and the nearer approach to a cosmopolitan character. The practicability 
of the plan is indicated by the success of the American Public Health 
Association which embraces the United States, Canada and Mexico, but 
there are some reasons why we should not act without careful delibera- — 
tion. I trust the matter will be thoroughly considered before action is _ 
taken. 

THE PRESIDENTIAL TERM. 

There is, also, a proposition to be voted upon to increase the presi- 
dential term from one year, as at present, to two years. I regard this 
proposition as ill-advised and undesirable. We have had numerous 
members of this association who should have been honored with the 
presidency but for whom the opportunity has nevercome. If we double 
the length of the term, we lessen by fifty per cent. the chances of every 
member to gain this distinction, which should be coveted by all. Again, 
there are worthy members who would like to be president for one year, 
but who do not feel that they can give the time required by a term of | 
two years. Why should we change the policy of the association and _ 
insist that no member can be elected president unless he serves for two 
years? Finally, ifa president is so efficient in the discharge of his 
duties that the association desires to avail itself of his services for two 
years, and he is willing to serve for that length of time, it is a very 
simple matter to re-elect him. These consideration lead me to express 
the hope that this proposed amendment to the constitution will not be 
carried. 

THE WORK OF THIS ASSOCIATION. 

Gentlemen, this association still has a great work before it. Much 
of the field of animal diseases in this country has never been explored, 
Concerning the diseases that have been long known and studied, there 
is still much to learn. We are in the midst of a great public, which is 
ignorant of the principles of medicine in general, and particularly 
ignorant as to animal diseases and their influence upon the health and 
wealth of the nation. 

The work of this association must be principally of an educational 
character. It should begin with its own members, encourage them to 
study, to think and to write. It should particularly encourage original 
observation and investigation. It should use its influence to keep the 
veterinary literature of the country—the journals, the text-books, and 
the official reports—abreast with the times and equal if not superior to 
any that are issued in any other country. It should also be active in 
educating public sentiment. 

The citizens of this country, as a body, can be trusted to do the 
right thing if they thoroughly understand any question. If they have 
interfered with our work and in some instances apparently turned the 
hands backward on the dial of progress, it is because the educational 
work had been neglected, or through a lack of discretion, prejudice and 
personal feeling have been aroused. Convince the people of the various 
municipalities that we are laboring to save their property and to pro- 
= their health, and it will be strange indeed if we meet with oppo- 
sition, 
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The great system of meat inspection, now happily inaugurated, 
should be carried to perfection, so that the consumer can buy a piece of 
‘meat in any market in the country knowing that it has been inspected 
-and that it did not originate from an animal diseased, injured or other- 
wise unfit to furnish wholesome food. 

A system of milk inspection should be developed which will guard 
against filth, the germs of tuberculosis, typhoid fever and other com- 


-municable diseases, and which will make it possible to drink a glass of 


milk in our cities without serious misgivings as to its effect upon our 


health. 


The animal plagues which now ravage the land, tuberculosis, hog 
cholera and swine plague, Texas fever, glanders sheep scab and rabies, 
_ should be rigidly controlled and eradicated. 

More attention should be given to the treatment of the ordinary 
_ sporadic diseases, so that the veterinarian shall be prepared at all times 

to give the animal of his client the best treatment which the present 


- condition of science will permit. 


To accomplish all of this programme will require years of work, but 
itis your legitimate work. Individuals will come and go, but, as an 
association, the illimitable future is yours. There is no task so great, 
no achievement so distant, that its prospects need discourage you. Let 
us labor then systematically, with full confidence that in time all 
_ proper hopes shall be realized. 
| At the conclusion of the President’s address it was moved 
and carried that the roll-call be dispensed with and that a 
record of the members present be obtained from a_ book of 
registration kept upon a table at the entrance to the hall. From 

this record the following lists are made: 
Members Present.—Drs. Anderson, Ayer, Baker (A. H.), Bray, 
Brenton, Bown, Beechy, Bell (R. R.), Cary, Christmann, Clement, 


- Connaway, Cotton (C. E.), Cotton (T. Bent), Day, Drasky, 


Dunphy, Edwards, Evans, Forbes, Gibson, Gould, Griffith, 
-Heitzmann, Hinman, Hoskins, Hunter, Jameson, Johnson, Law, 
Lowe (W. Herbert), Kelly, Knowles, Kolly, Lyford, McBirney, 
-Merillat, Miller (J.), Mitchell, Nelson, Nighbert, } Norton, Pearson, 
Peters (A. T.), Ramacciotti, Reynolds, Salmon, Shaefer, Sprague, 
Stalker, Stewart, Taylor, Walrod, Ward, Whitbeck, White (T. 
_E.), Williams, Young. 

Visitors Present.—W. 'T. Allen, Philadelphia; V. C. Barber, 
Lincoln; A. Berstrom, Minden, Neb.; A. M. Blackwell, Omaha, 
_Neb.; A. T. Bowers, Hastings, N eb.; John E. Brown, Oskaloosa, 
Iowa; L. D. Brown, Missouri; H. M. Burgess, St. Joseph, Mo.; 
J. W. Byers, Nebraska ; J. H. Cock, Ottawa, Kan.; G. R. Con- 
S. E, Cosford, South Omaha ; B. Fisher, 
- Creston, Iowa; J. C. Foelker, Allentown, Penn.; W. R> Fuller- 
ton, Dubuque, Iowa; J. I. Gibson, Denison, Iowa; J. Haggerty, 
‘Nebraska ; R. R. “Hammond, Le Mars, Towa ; S. K. Haslett, 
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deat: W. A. Heck, St. Joseph, Mo.; R. S. Heer, Platteville, 


f Wis.; J. C. Hinckley, Odebolt, Iowa ; W. G. James, Shenan- | 
‘ doah, lowa; G. A. Johnson, Sioux City, Iowa; S. H. Johnson, © 

Carroll, lowa: G. B. Knowles, Glenwood, Iowa; W. F. Knowles, — 
d James, Iowa ; O. Koto, Forest City, lowa: B. Langford, 
braska; C. B. McClelland, Kansas ; Charles "A. McKim, Norfolk, 
Neb.; E. H. Miller, Harlan, Towa ; J. T. Miller, Sioux City, 
. Iowa; S. T. Miller, Iowa; J. C. Milnes, Kansas City, Kan.; W. 
g P. Phipps, Lyonville, Pa.; T. J. Phipps, Pennsylvania; C. B.- 
S, Robinson, Washington, D.C.; F. M. Roys, lowa; Hal C. Simpson, © 
. Kansas; J. L. Stewart, Oakley, Iowa; J. O. Simcoke, Iowa ; 
i Harold Sorbey, Chicago, Ill.; G. A. Scott, Independence, Iowa ; 
at L. W. Shipley, Iowa; C. E. Stewart, Chariton, Iowa; H. E. 

Talbot, Des Moines, Iowa; .W. A. Thomas, Lincoln, Neb.; 
ut George P. Tucker, Lincoln, Neb.; B. H. Underhill, Media, 
“4 Penn.; James Vincent, Iowa; A. B. W ilmuth, Iowa; James Wil- 
son, St Joseph, Mo.; A. C. Woods, Council Bluffs Leon W. 
all Young, Chicago; A. J. Savage, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Ladtes Present.—Mesdames Ayer, Omaha; Allen, Philadel-— 
ed phia; Bray, El Paso, Texas; Day, Lincoln, Neb.; Drasky, Crete, 
a Neb.; Gibson, Denison, Iowa a; Hinckley, Odebolt, Iowa; Hos- 
of kins, Philadelphia; Johnson, Sioux City; Koto, Forest City, 
ym Iowa; Merillat, Chicago; Miller, Iowa; Peters, Lincoln, Neb.; _ 

Sorbey, Chicago; Stewart, Kansas City, Walrod, Storm Lake, 
Ly; Iowa; White, Columbia, Mo.,and Whitbeck ; the Misses Alma 
nt, and Martha Peters, Chicago; Belle Stewart, Kansas City, and 
cy, Mary Mann, South Omaha, Neb. 
th, The reading of the minutes was dispensed with and refer- 
LW, ence made to them as contained in the published report. 
ey, The Executive Committee unfavorably recommended the 
on, amendment to the Constitution and By-Laws, extending the _ 
ue, President’s term of office to two years. It also recommended ~ 
(T. the expulsion of Drs. S. K. Johnson, and J. H. Wattles, for vio- | 


lation of the code of ethics. The charges preferred against Dr. — 
G. E. Griffin by Dr. M. J. Treacy were withdrawn owing to the | 
published letter of Dr. Griffin in the January REVIEW. In the © 
matter of the resignations of Drs. M. A. Piche, H. J. McClellan, 
L. H. Hemplemann, and G. T. Netherton, tendered at the last 
meeting, and not accepted because of back dues, it was again 
tecommend that they be not accepted. Also that the resignation _ 
of Dr. L. Mclean be treated ina like manner forthe same reason. 

The following applications for membership were favorably - 
reported from the Executive Committee, and 
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of the rules, the Secretary cast the ballot of the association, aiid 
they were declared elected as members of the association : 


Ray J. Stanclift (N. Y. S. V. C.,’98), Americus,Ga. 
John S. Anderson (C. V. C., 94), Seward, Neb. 

A. O. Cawley (A. V. C., 91), Milton, Paw 

Wm. M. Taylor (O. V. e., 88), York, Neb. 

C. Cotton (U. P., ’93), Minneapolis, Minn. 

J. R. Young (C. V. Cc, 87), Omaha, Neb. 

F. F. Hoffman (O. V. Cc, “85), Brookville, Pa. 
P. D. Coffey (C. V.-C., Wellman, Iowa. 
William Thompson (C. Vv. C., ’94), Sioux City, Iowa. 
Jno. J. Repp (U. P., ’98), Philadelphia, Ps. 

A. E. Behnke (C. V. C., 92), Milwaukee, Wis. = Fr 
T. E. Smith (N. Y. C. V. S., ’97), Jersey City, N. J. 

W. A. Shoults (O. V. C., 92), Gladstone, Manitoba. 
John S. Buckley (A. V. (on ’96), Kansas City, Kan. 

J. J. Drasky (O. V. C., 94) Crete, Neb. 

A. T. Everett (O. V. 78), South Omaha, Neb. 


J. I. Gibson (O. V. C., 7h Denison, Iowa. ie 7 


W. J. Tomlinson (A. V. C8 7), Williamsport, Pa. 
Frank C. McCurdy (U. P., ’93), Kansas City, Kan. 

W. N. D. Bird (K. a C., ’98), Arkansas City, Kan. 
M. M. Poucher (O. V. C., ’83), Oswego, N. Y. 

S. E. Bennett (Ohio S. U., ’90), Kansas City, Mo. 

S. A. Ward (O. V. C., Ws St. Cloud, Minn. 

Levi P. Beechy (O. v.c , 94), Omaha, Neb. 

H. O. Kannal (C. V. C., 94), Rennselaer, Indiana. 
Fred. Evans (0. V. C., 93), Grand Island, Neb. 
Charles Gresswell (R. ‘CV. S., 75) Denver, 
John R. Mohler (U. P., *9@6), Milwaukee, Wis. 

H. A. Christmann (U. P., ’96), Milwaukee, Wis. 

R. D. Martin (Harvard), Bridgeport, Conn. 

Chester Miller (O. V. C., ’93), St. Louis, Mo. 

John D. Sprague (C. V. i ’94), David City, Neb. 

V. Schaefer (C. V. C., gt), Tekamah, Neb. 

H. G. Moore (Iowa A. C., ’95), Milwaukee, Wis. 
Edward C. Fox (A. V. C., ’98), Baltimore, Md. 

J. W. Griffith (O. V. C., ’92), Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

J. Otis Jacobs (U. Cal., ’98). 

R. A. Plummer (C. V. C., ’88), Walla Walla, Wash. 
The application of G. Ed. Leach, of Wisconsin, for reinstate- 


ment, he having paid his back dues, was favorably recommended 
and confirmed by the association. 
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‘The association sustained the committee’s unfavorable recom- 
mendation of change in the presidential term, and it remains — 
as formerly. 

‘he association confirmed the recommendation to reduce | 
the annual dues from $5 to $3 to take effect immediately. 

The findings of the committee in the matters of Drs. Johnson — 
Wattles and Griffin were sustained. 

The resignation of Dr. W. J. Straughan was not accepted — 
because he was not square with the Treasurer. 

The Publication Committee made a brief report, detailing — 
the work of the past year and it was adopted. 

The Report of the Committee on Army Legislation was fur- 
nished by Chairman Turner, who reviewed the efforts made by 
this and previous committees, showing the opposition which 
had developed in the War Department, and hoping that recent — 
charges against the department’s efficiency might result in a re- 
organization of the army, and with it the transfusion of suff- 
cient brains that the interests of the country may be seen, and 
an act of simple justice be done. Committeeman McMurdo, an 
active ariny veterinarian, wrote from the far West giving a piti- 
able picture of the position now occupied by the men of the > 
army. Little encouragement was expressed, but they are fam- — 
iliar with defeat, and will continue to fight on until right and © 
justice prevail. 

The Committee on Intelligence and Education reported 
through its Chairman, Leonard Pearson, who gave acompre- — 
hensive review of educational matters throughout the country. | 
He announced that Columbian University, at Washington, had 
abandoned its undergraduate course and henceforth would be 
the first post-graduate veterinary schoolin the world. A glance 
over the educational field gave the Chairman satisfaction, but 
he believed that New York had raised its standard much higher 
than natural growth would permit, and in consequence the at- | 
tendance at the schools was reduced tothe minimum. Incon- _ 
sequence of the depression in the horse industry through which | 
this country has just passed, a general reorganization of things | 
has occurred. ‘There seems no doubt but we have begun to re- _ 
cover, and much good is expected to flow from the forces that — 
have been operating. ‘The mushroom veterinarians who sprung _ 
up during the boom time have passed out of sight, seeking their _ 
level in some other walk of life, while the cheap mongrel horse — 
has left the farms forever. | 

= “he Committee on Diseases made a report through its | 
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Chairman, Dr. A. T. Peters, giving a detailed account of the 
statistics which they had been enabled to collect from veteri- 
-narians throughout the United States. For the past few years 
the chairmen of this committee have pointed out that the re- 
ports were without value on account of their lack of thorough- 
ness. ‘This year they were as badasever. For instance, in the 
State of New York, it was the conclusion of the committee from 
information (or lack of it) that neither glanders, osteo-porosis nor 
 strangles had existed in the State during the past year, while it 
is well known that osteo-porosis at least is always existent in 
that commonwealth, and there were hundreds of cases there 
during the past year. The Chairman moved that such portions 
_of the report as dealt with general statistics be eliminated from 
the records as being worthless and misleading, and only that 
portion retained which dealt with certain outbreaks of rabies and 
- osteo-porosis. A general discussion resulted as to the best 
- means of securing a valuable report from this committee and it 
was decided to call the attention of the committee to their in- 
structions of the 1897 meeting, wherein it was thought best to 
confine their investigations to one or two diseases, and rather give 
interesting and valuable data concerning them than to attempt 
the collection of statistics as to the exact area of territory in- 
- fected. The President explained that the Federal Government 
could scarcely accomplish that, and such an effort on the part 
of this association must of necessity be futile. After vote, the 
report of 1898, except as before mentioned, was stricken from 
the minutes. Osteo-porosis was reported to be very prevalent 
_in Tennessee by Drs. Fenimore, of Knoxville, and Plaskett, of 
_ Nashville. Dr. Cary suggested a method of treatment which had 
given him some good results—the injection of barium chloride 
cement; in drachm doses once a week, and it should be ac- 
companied by good care and food, and should be withheld if 
fever be present, as it is apt to kill if there is much elevation of 
temperature. Dr. Cary also spoke of post-mortems he had made 
on dogs dead of rabies, in which lesions were found in the 
liver, which was invariably hyperzemic. 
After announcing the banquet for Wednesday night the 
Convention adjourned until ro A. M., but the members were in- 
vited to assemble at 1615 Capital Avenue, to witness some 
operations. 
At the appointed hour on the morning of the 7th a large 
number of the members and visitors met at the designated place, 
_ which comprised a large barn and yard for casting. The first 
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operation was upon a ridgling by Dr. George A. Scott, of Inde- 
pendence, Iowa. ‘The horse was thrown and secured by W. F. 
Knowles, of James, Iowa, who used his web-casting harness, 
their simplicity and efficiency commanding general approval. 
By the time Dr. Scott had brought the hidden testicle from the 
wound, a black gelding, nine years old, an extremely bad roarer, 
for which tracheotomy had been performed, was thrown by Dr. 
James Vincent, of Iowa, who used a very effective hobble, 
having the principle of back tension. Dr. L. A. Merillat, of 
the McKillip College, Chicago, now stepped forward and an- 
nounced that he would perform on this horse his new operation © 
of ‘“ arytenoideraphy,” and did so to the delight of all. Heisa_ 
cool surgeon, and his method of sewing the arytenoid cartilage © 
to the wall of the larynx, where it is afterwards held by the © 
eranulations cicatrizing, was very favorably commented upon. | 
At the conclusion of the operation, and while the patient was 
still under chloroform narcosis, Dr. W. L. Williams, of New 
York, began the removal of the ovaries from a vicious little old 
mare, said to be especially irritable at the period of cestrum. 
The operation was through the vagina, the incision being made 
on the median line just above the os uteri, through which the — 
hand is passed until the ovaries are found, when a long-handled , 
ecraseur is passed in and the gland removed. 

When the Convention was called to order after the clinic, 
the Committee on Incorporation reported that the charter of the 
National Veterinary Association was obtained under the laws of 
the District of Columbia, and was no better than that of any 
other State. It was therefore not advisable to look further into 
the matter, and the committee was discharged. 

The Treasurer submitted his report for the year, the salient 
points of which are as follows: Amount received from Secre- _ 
tary, upon assuming office, $500; from same source, Oct. 15, _ 
1897, $332.22; total on hand Sept. 5, $832.22. Disbursements _ 
to all sources to Sept. 5, $566.49, leaving a balance in the bank 
of $265.73. Coming down to the close of this meeting, Sept. 8, 
the report shows that there was received from all sources 
$1202.85 (balance, Sept. 5, $265.73; credit given Secretary for 
bills paid by him $154.12, and cash from Secretary, $783), leav- 
ing a balance on hand Sept. 8, of $1048.73. 

The Secretary in submitting his report spoke of the great 
activity of his office in its efforts to make this meeting of espe- 
cial value, the correspondence with members and Resident 
State Secretaries being more extensive than ever before, and 
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the latter have entered heartily into the work, distributing more 
literature among the veterinarians of their States than in any 
_ past year. He pointed to the applications for membership from 
all over the country, showing that the association ‘is national in 
character as well as name. He went into details respecting de- 
- linquent members and outlined his efforts and those of Dr. Bell 
in endeavoring to settle with the American Publishers’ Collec- 
tion Company, from whose hands the accounts were withdrawn. 
_ ‘The Secretary concluded that the large balance in the treasury 
clearly justified the proposed reduction of dues. 

The reports of State Secretaries included those of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, California, Connecticut, Manitoba, Alabama, 
Indiana and Ohio, which were read by title and referred to the 
Publication Committee for insertion in the annual report. 

The election of officers being next in order, Dr. Leonard 
Pearson nominated for President Dr. A. W. Clement, of Mary- 
_ land, which was seconded by Dr. A. H. Baker, and nominations 
were closed, the Secretary casting the ballot of the association. 

Dr. Leonard Pearson was nominated for Eastern Vice-Presi- 
dent by Dr. Roscoe R. Bell, which was seconded by Dr. Chas. 
W. Heitzmann, and closed. 

_ Dr. A. H. Baker was nominated for Central Vice-President 
— by Dr. A. T. Peters, and Dr. John R. Mitchell, of Evansville, 
Ind., by Dr. M. E. Knowles. The ballot resulted in the elec- 
tion of Dr. Baker, who received 22 votes, Dr. Mitchell having 


; Dr. S. B. Nelson, of Pullman, Washington, was nominated 
for Western Vice-President by Dr. W. H. Hoskins, and no other 
name being presented, the Secretary cast the ballot for him. 

. For Secretary, the name of Dr. Stewart, the present efficient 
incumbent, was shouted from all quarters, and he was elected in 
spite of himself, while Dr. Lowe succeeded himself as Treas- 
—urer. 
The officers for the ensuing year are therefore as follows: 

President—A. W. Clement, of Maryland. 

Eastern Vice-President—Leonard Pearson, of Pennsylvania. 

Central Vice-President—A. H. Baker, of Illinois. 

Western Vice-President—S. B. Nelson, of Washington. 

Secretary—Sesco Stewart, of Kansas. 

Treasurer—Wnm. Herbert Lowe, of New Jersey. 

When the Convention reasseinbled in the afternoon Dr. Ros- 
coe R. Bell spoke at some length on the innovation of introducing 
clinics into the programme of the National Association, re- 
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marking that he had discovered by interviewing various mem- 
bers that the feature was greatly appreciated, and its continuance ~ 
thought best. It was regretted, however, that better facilities 
did not exist for viewing the field of operation. A number of _ 
members spoke upon the subject, and on motion a sum not to_ 
exceed $20 was authorized to be used by the local Committee of — 
Arrangements in securing proper facilities for clinical work at | 
the next meeting. Many of the members were not familiar — 
with the details of the operations and it was resolved that each > 
surgeon should present to the association a paper explaining his_ 
operation prior to the clinic. 
After some routine business the subject of 


MEAT INSPECTION 
was taken up, the President launching it in a few appropriate 
words. 

Dr. W. H. Hoskins, of Philadelphia, opened the debate by 
considering it from the aspect of ‘“‘ Educating the Public to the ~ 
Necessity of Meat Inspection,” which he treated in a broad and — 
liberal manner, charging the members to use all means of im- | 
pressing the subject upon the minds of the public—through 
their local press, by addresses at farmers’ institutes, etc. Dr. 
Salmon explained that Dr. Hoskins was mistaken in asserting 
that Federal meat inspection was for the protection of foreign | 
buyers alone, as it was just as careful in its guardianship of in- 
terstate traffic in meat; but it had no right to interfere with 
products for home consumption—that is, when consumed within 
the State where slaughtered—and the only means the consumer | 
had of securing inspection of such meat was through the muni- 
cipal inspectors. He contended, therefore, that the securing of 
municipal meat inspection was the most essential deszderatum 
for the members of the association to accomplish. 

Dr. Leonard Pearson, of Philadelphia, spoke upon ‘ The 
Concentration of Slaughter-Houses into Central Abattoirs and 
Disposing of the Flesh of Tuberculous Animals.” The speaker 
dealt largely with this subject as he had witnessed it upon the 
Continent of Europe.: It was found, for instance, that the con- 
centration of the slaughter-houses into central abattoirs greatly 
reduced the cost of butchering, insured cleanliness and_ veteri- 
ary inspection, which was impossible where they are scattered 
all over the cities. In regard to the disposition of the carcasses, 
he cited the case of Saxony, where the percentage of tuber- 
culous animals was very high—27 per cent. If the carcasses of 
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such animals were confiscated without compensation, the price 
of meat would rise to a figure beyond the reach of ordinary in- 
dividuals, and if compensation was afforded by the government 
the burden of taxation would be greater than the people could 
stand. As a matter of fact, however, only 8 per cent. of the 
_ tuberculous carcasses are destroy ed outright, while 92 per ceut. 
are sold under certain restrictions. Thus, when the disease is 
generalized and the subject emaciated, with lesions throughout 
the muscular tissues, the carcass is destroyed; when involving 
_ glands, or localized in prescribed organs the regulations point 

out how the meat may be disposed of at reduced prices and with 
precautions. 

Dr. C. A. Cary, of Alabama, spoke upon ‘The Reasons for 
_ Meat Inspection,” going into the subject very thoroughly. He 

- maintained that the butchers should pay the cost of inspection, 
and that under the centralized system this could be done with- 
- out perceptible cost to the consumer. 

Dr. Chas. W. Heitzmann, of Louisiana, considered ‘“ Private 

Market Inspection,” giving the methods and laws in force in the 
city of New Orleans. He passed on to the details of inspec- 
tion, giving the processes of decomposition and the methods of 
detection, contributing some formule for accomplishing it. 
Dr. James Law, of New York, brought forward an ex- 
_ceedingly voluminous paper on “ Dangers to Mankind from the 
~Consumption of the Flesh of Tuberculous Animals,” going into 
-a most exhaustive consideration of the subject, arguing for the 
7 unity of the nature of the tubercle bacilli in all animals. 


Secretary Stewart then presented one of those practical con- 
_ siderations of ‘‘ Abattoir Inspection,” which brings the theoret- 
ical deductions down to practical application, and although his 


_ consideration for the members prompted him to omit the read- 
ing of a large part of it, they would not permit it, but heard 
him to the end, and applauded him lustily at its conclusion. 

Announcement was then made that the members were invited 
to the warehouse of the Cudahy Packing Company to inspect 

- acollection of pathological specimens illustrative of the sub- 

ject of meat inspection, which had been gathered together with 
"great pains by the inspectors of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
for the occasion. This proved to be the most complete and 
_ extensive exhibit probably ever held in the world, and reflects 
_ the greatest credit upon those having it in charge. Dr. Don 

“F, Ay er, the chief inspector at Omaha, was indefatigable i in his 

exertions to make it worthy of the occasion, while many beau- 
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tiful specimens were obtained in Kansas City, under the direc- 
tion of Secretary Stewart. The members lingered about the 
tables, many going around time and again to view them and to 
discuss them with their colleagues. We append a list of the 
specimens : 

Cattle.—Actinomycosis : 2 heads, 2 tongues, lung, 2 livers 
and glands. Tuberculosis: lungs, pleura, liver and lymph 
glands. ‘Texas fever: spleen, liver, skin showing ticks, urine. 
Disease of liver: fluke, 2 carcasses of calves. 

Swine.—Cholera: 2 carcasses, bowel, kidneys, lungs and 
spleen. Tuberculosis : lung, pleura, bone, lym ph glands, tongue 
and heart. Abscess: by kidney worms, I carcass. Disease of 
kidneys : liver, hob-nail, echinoccus, inflammation. Pneumonia: 
lung, liver, and heart. Skin: tinea (ringworm diamond). 1 
extra-utterine pregnacy (pig’s head), 1 bladder, 1 hog stomach 
(filled with nails). Measles:. liver, lung and heart, tenderloin. 
Cirrhosis: liver of distillery-fed hog (one of 400, all more or 
less affected ). 

Liver, lungs and heart, caseous diseases. 

At 9 P.M. about 70 guests sat down to a delightful banquet 
in the large dining-hall “of the Millard Hotel, among the invited 
guests being ex- Secretary J. Sterling Morton, President Spauld- 
ing, of the Omaha Board of Health; Editor Heath, of the Ne- 
braska Farmer; Dr. Gilmour of Omaha, and others. The 
Governor of Nebraska had accepted an invitation to be present, 
but sent his regrets at the last moment. Dr. W. H. Hoskins 
acted as toastmaster, and felicitous speeches were made by ex- 
Secretary Morton, Drs. Salmon, Stalker, Pearson, Clement, Gil- 
mour, Robinson, Carey, Editors Heath ‘and Bell ; but it was 
not until the toastmaster called upon Dr. Ramacciotti that vest 
buttons began to fly, for his rendition of the New York alder- 
men’s visit to Boston was really convulsing, while Dr. Peters 
kept the good cheer going by describing the German method 
of setting hens. It was half past one when the guests arose, 
having passed a delightful evening. 

At Io, 30 A.M. on ‘the 8th the members assembled in the con- 
vention hall, when the President announced the deaths of Drs. 
D. P. Frame, of Colorado, and Thos. Giffen, of New York, 
which were referred to the Resolutions Committee. 

Acting upon the recommendations of the Executive Com- 
mittee, it was unanimously voted to change the name of the 
association from the “ United States Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation” to “’TMhe American Veterinary Medical Association,” 
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and to make an unimportant change in the reading of the certi- 


READING OF PAPERS. 


ficate to facilitate engraving. & 


Dr. Roscoe R. Bell, of New York, read a paper entitled 
‘“* Acute Indigestion in the Horse,” and if there were no other 
papers to follow it we presume the members would be discuss- 
ing it yet, so interesting did the subject become. Among those 
who participated in the discussion were Drs. Whitbeck, Wil- 
liams, Merillat, Nighbert, Shaefer, Baker, Lyford, Cary, Nelson, 
Mitchell, Reynolds, Stewart, and Vincent. The essayist did 
not place eserine among the drugs he usually employed, and the 
opinions expressed by the members were extremely various. 
The essayist did not recommend it because he feared the violent 
peristalsis, while Dr. Williams felt that in small doses it could be 
safely used. At this point Dr. Merillat announced that he had 
been experimenting with eserine and had reached the conclu- 
sion that it does not produce increased peristalsis by stimulation 
of the intestinal nerves, but that it paralyzed the inhibitory fila- 
ments and just let the bowels “run away,” after the manner in 
which a team of horses would act if the lines were severed. He 
said he never could understand how a medicine could depress 
one part of the nervous system and at the same time stimulate 
another, and he was glad his experiments had led him to 
reasonable conclusions. Many other ideas were brought out by 
the discussion. Dr. Whitbeck gives his purgative dose for such 
cases by the rectum, and claims much better results than when 
administered by the stomach. His bolus consists of about six 
drachms of aloes and a small quantity of turpentine. 

Dr. L. A. Merillat, of Chicago, being called upon for his 
paper on “ Arytenoideraphy,” said that he did not understand 
that he was to furnish a paper on the subject, but promised to 
have it in the Publication Committee’s hands within a week. 
He, however, gave a talk on the operation, giving a history of 
the operation of arytenectomy and the factors which led up to 
the new operation. In the course of his remarks he paid his 
compliments to the “arytedectomists”” and asserted that while 
they all claimed to remove the arytenoid cartilage, not one ever 
did so and have his patient live. This brought to his feet Dr. 
Williams, who asserted very emphatically that he had removed 


that structure and his patient recovered. Dr. Law also had re- 


moved it with good results, and Dr. Stalker had done likewise. 
But Dr. Merillat maintained that it was a physiological 1m- 
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possibility, and matters were getting quite warm when Presi- 
dent Salmon wrapped for order. 

In the afternoon of the last day proceedings were opened 
by the reading of a voluminous paper by Dr. M. H. Reynolds, 
of Minnesota, on “ State Control of Hog Cholera,” illustrating 
his subject by quarantine maps. The paper was discussed by 
Drs. Cary, Whitbeck, Norton, McBirney, Salmon, Stalker, 
Nighbert and Lyford. 

Dr. H. D. Fenimore, of Tennessee, was not present, so his 
paper was read by title and will be published in the proceed- 


ings. 

“Dr. C. C. Lyford, of Minnesota, gave a talk on “A Radical 
Operation for Contracted Hoof,” illustrating his subject by 
numerous drawings and photographs, together with shoes and 
pads of various construction. After adjournment Dr. Lyford 
performed his operation upon a horse in the presence of many 
veterinarians. 

Dr. S. S. Whitbeck then read a paper entitled “ Practical 
Points in Country Practice,” which was very interesting and 
instructive. 

The literary programme was brought to a close by Dr. John 
W. Connoway, of Missouri, who favored the association with 
apaper on “ The Practicability of Immunizing Cattle by the 
Tick Method.” 

At this point President Salmon resigned his gavel to 
incoming President Clement, who responded in a few well- 
chosen words. Then Western Vice-President Nelson made a 
speech of acceptance. a 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 


The Committee on Resolutions offered the following, which 
were unanimously adopted : 
OBITUARY. 


WHEREAS, Dr. Thomas Giffen, of New York City, an accomplished 
veterinarian and a member of this association, having been removed 
from life during the past year after months of suffering ; be it 

Resolved, That this meeting expresses its sense of the great loss 
to the association and to the profession, and that we tender to the be- 
ee family the expression of our profound sympathy in their great 
alfliction. 

Resolved, That this resolution be spread upon the minutes of this 
association, and a copy forwarded to his family. 

WHEREAS, Dr. D. P. Frame, of Colorado, a young and valuable 
member of this association, having been removed by death ; be it 
_ Resolved, That this association expresses its sorrow at the loss 
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sustained by us, by the profession, and by the community in which he 
lived, and extends its profound sympathy to the bereaved family; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread upon the minutes of 
this association and a copy forwarded to the family. 

MILK INSPECTION. 

WHEREAS, Many of our States and municipalities have not yet 
adopted any law looking toward the inspection of dairies ; be it 

Resolved, That a system of thorough inspection of dairies as to 
their sanitary condition and surroundings be recommended, and thata 
system of the testing of cattle for tuberculosis be advised. 


MEAT INSPECTION. 


WHEREAS, In the matter of municipal meat inspection such a sys- 
tem as would be of any benefit to the public is not possible under the 
existing arrangement of many small slaughter houses ; be it 

Resolved, That this association recommends the establishment of 
one or two abattoirs in each city as indispensable to the rational pursu- 
ance of such a system under properly qualified veterinarians. 

THANKS. 

WHEREAS, The Thirty-fifth Annual Convention of the United States 
Veterinary Medical Association is now closing its labors in the city of 
Omaha, where it has been so well entertained by the local committee, 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association be heartily given 
to this committee for the very agreeable manner in which they have 
performed their duties. 

WHEREAS, This association is under great obligations to the 
Cudahy Packing Company for the provision of a room for the exhi- 
bition of specimens in the meat inspection service ; be it 

Resolved, That this association extend its sincere thanks for the 
courtesy shown. 

A. W. CLEMENT, ) 
«A. 
S. STEWART, 


- Committee. 


COMMITTEES FOR 1898-99. 


Executive.—C. A. Cary, Alabama (Chairman) ; J. F. Winches- 
ter, Massachusetts; W. H. Hoskins, Pennsylvania; Roscoe R. 
Bell, New York; M. H. Reynolds, Minnesota; A. T. Peters, 
Nebraska; D. E. Salmon, District of Columbia. x-officio— 
A. W. Clement, Leonard Pearson, A. H. Baker, S. B. Nelson, 
W. H. Lowe, and S. Stewart. 

Army.—D. E. Salmon, District of Columbia (Chazrman) ; 
F. H. Mackie, Maryland; W. H. Hoskins, Philadelphia ; J. P. 
Turner, District of Columbia; M. Stalker, Iowa. . 

Publication—W. Williams, New York (Chazrman); 
Roscoe R. Bell, New York; W. Herbert Lowe, New Jersey ; 
R. P. Lyman, and S. Stewart ex-officzo. 
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Frnance.—C. C. Lyford, Minnesota (Chazrman) ; John R. 
Mitchell, Indiana ; Lemuel Pope, Jr.,. New Hampshire. 
Resolutions.—Leonard Pearson, Pennsylvania (Chazrman); 
James Law, New York; T. E. White, Missouri ; Norton, | 
Arizona; A. Merillat, Illinois. 
Diseases.—Chas. W. Heitzmann, Louisiana (Chazrman); 
Tait Butler, Mississippi ; H. D. Gill, New York; J. M. Parker, © 
as to Massachusetts ; H. P. Eves, Pennsylvania. 
hat a Intelligence and Education.—M. Stalker, lowa (Chazrman) ; 
James Law, New York; F. H. Osgood, Massachusetts ; Leonard 
Pearson, Pennsylvania; Joseph Hughes, Illinois. . 


t yet 


SyS- 

er the NOTES OF THE U. S. V. M. A. MEETING. a ¥ 

ok oil The American Veterinary Medical Association begins its _ 

ursu- career under very favorable auspices—very different from those — 
of the U. S. V. M. A. 


Look at the new members from the Western States and say 


States if it was in vain that we journeyed beyond the Missouri River. 
ity of The West turned out ez masse to show how much they ap- 
i preciated the opportunity to attend a meeting of the National 
Association. 

They were there from all over the West—Colorado, Mon-— 
> the tana, Washington, Texas, Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota, Michigan, 


" Wisconsin, Missouri, Ohio, Illinois, Arizona, Kansas, and from 


wr the Manitoba. 

They were there from the East and the South—New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Alabama, Louisiana. 

What a record! 97 per cent. of the graduate veterinarians 
of the State of Nebraska were in attendance upon the meeting. 

Drs. Ramacciotti, Young and Peters were an ideal Com- 
mittee of Arrangements, working in perfect harmony, and 
making everybody happy. 

Don P. Ayer, chief of the inspection service at Omaha, was 
untiring in his efforts to make the members enjoy their sojourn. 

Taken all in all, Omaha must stand as the greatest meeting 
the association ever held. 

Those who missed the ceremonies at the Aksarben Club 
will never be able to fill that void. 

Dr. Hoskins undertook to chaperon the Eastern members ; 
but sot lost at Columbus, Ohio, and did not reach Omaha until 
eight hours after his charges. He got in the wrong dining car, 
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in company with Madam Hoskins and President Salmon, and 
after they had partaken of a very prolonged breakfast, dis. 
covered that they were speeding at the rate of 4o miles an hour 
in the direction of Cincinnati. ‘They were enabled to change 
cars at Xenia, and if their train had not been delayed would 
have reached Chicago in time to have joined the greenhorns, but 
it was two hours late, and they found their luggage in charge 
of the Pullmans. The boys had not finished laughing at their 
expense when the Convention adjourned. Dr. Hoskins and wife 
extended their trip to Denver, Col. 

Drs. Clement, Lowe and Bell laid off at Chicago for five 
hours and visited the McKillip Veterinary College, through 
which they were shown by President McKillip and Professor 
Wright. ‘The latter entertained the trio at supper, and showed 
them much courtesy. 

Dr. Merrillat and wife, of Chicago, accompanied Dr. Peters 
to Lincoln, Neb., and spent a few days there. 

It was universally iterated that President Salmon’s address 
was the most valuable one in the history of the association. It 
will be found in the body of the report in this REVIEW. 


Those who saw Prof. Pearson and Dr. C. E. Cotton riding a 
camel in the Streets of Cairo will never again doubt their eques- 
trian ability. 

One of the guests from the East was Mr. Charles F. Squibb, 
of the well-known manufacturing drug house of E. R. Squibb 
& Sons, of Brooklyn and New York, who journeyed westward 
chiefly to converse with the members in reference to a revolu- 
tionary departure of his house in the manufacture of fluid ex- 
tracts, wherein acetic acid is made a substitute for alcohol, 
thereby reducing the cost of these expensive preparations by 
one-fifth or more. The esteem in which this old firm is held 


Squibb a respectful audience whenever he wished to explain 
his innovation, and when he assured his audience that acetic 
acid as a substitute for alcohol did not detract from the virtues 
of the extract, but that carefully conducted experiments had re- 
vealed the fact that it was just as potent, his assertion was taken 
as an investigated and established fact. The prices quoted ap- 
_ pear in striking contrast to our usual bills. For instance, the 

alcohol extract of belladonna root is about $1.25, the acetic, 45 
cents; nux vomica, $1.25; acetic, 23 cents—and so on in the 


same proportions. 


by the medical men of the country readily commanded for Mr. . 
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rn here was not a member whose heart did not beat in sym-— 
pathy with Dr. Warren L. Rhoads, of Lansdowne, Pa. He has 
been a member of the association for a number of years, but for — 

one reason or other he has never been able toattend one of its” 

meetings. This year he had anticipated a joyous season of 
associational work, and looked forward to the meeting with — 
enthusiasm. On the night before his departure his only child, 
a bright little boy of thirteen months, named Nathan, was rest- | 
less, and before leaving the next morning the doctor sent for 
his family physician, in order that his mind might be ateaseon _ 
his trip. Being assured that the trouble was simply a functional 
derangement of digestion, he left in full confidence that all was 
well. When the Eastern members reached Chicago the gate-_ 
man at the Union Depot held a dispatch in his hand and asked | 
each one if he was Dr. Rhoads. That telegram announced the — 
death of his boy. But the doctor had arrived at Chicago and © 
departed by the Rock [sland route, and when the party by the © 
Burlington route arrived in Omaha Dr. Rhoads was already — 
there and in blissful ignorance of the fatal news from Lans- — 
downe. It was broken to him as gently as possible, and with — 
heart crushed by the enormity of the blow, he took the next> 
train for the East, taking with him the sincere condolence of | 
his fellow-members. 

Detroit, Mich., is anxious for the meeting of 1899, having — 
forwarded letters from the Mayor, Governor, and other promi- — 
nent citizens. 


EW YORK STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL 
SOCIETY. 


The eighth annual meeting was held at the Hotel Metropole, 
42d Street and Broadway, New York City, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, September 14 and I 5: 

The meeting was called to order at 11 A. M. by President 
W. L. Baker, Secretary Morris recording. 

The following members were in attendance: Samuel Atchi- 
son, Brooklyn; H. B. Ambler, Chatham; E. B. Ackerman, — 
Brooklyn ; Roscoe R. Bell, Brooklyn; W. L. Baker, Cortland ; 
Geo. H. Berns, Brooklyn ; Charles Cowie, Ogdensburg ; R. W. 
Ellis, New York City; C. F. Ebner, Syracuse; H. D. Gill, 
New York City ; N. P. Hinkley, Buffalo; Wilson Huff, Rome; 
R. C. Jones, Port Jefferson; G. C. Kesler, Holly; James Law, 
Ithaca; William Machan, New York City; C. D. Morris, Bing- 
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hamton; James McKee, Staten Island; L. McLean, Brook. 
lyn; C. 1. Mulvey, Modus ; Arthur O'Shea, New York City ; 
T. F. O’Dea, Saugerties; J. E. Ryder, New York City; W. i. 
Williams, Ithaca. 

There were also present the following members of the pro- 
fession : Thomas G. Sherwood, New York City ; Ernest Buck- 
ley, East Orange, N. J. ; Benj. D. Pierce, Springfield, Mass. ; 
C. A. Gleason, Rye, N. Y.; G. S. Hopkins, Ithaca; H. J. 
Brotheridge, Brooklyn; V. A. Moore, Ithaca; M. Kenney, 
New York City; B. Giinther, Brooklyn; S. R. Ellison, M. D., 
New York City ; S. H. Gage, Ithaca ; Thomas H. Doyle, N Jew 

York City ; Olof Schwarzkopf, Flushing ; W. C. Bretherton, 
New York City; Wilfred Lellman, New York City; R. 0. 
Hasbrouck, Passaic, N. J.; A. D. Moeller, Brooklyn; L. R. 
Sauter, Newark, N. J. 

The members were given a cordial welcome to New York 
by Dr. Robert W. Ellis, cn behalf of the County Veterinary 
Medical Association, in a very neat address, which was re- 
sponded to by Prof. Law on behalf of the visitors. 

The nominations of two members to fill the vacancy on the 
State Board of Veterinary Medical Examiners occasioned by the 
resignation of Dr. Huidekoper brought forward the names of 
Drs. George H. Berns, of Brooklyn, and W. L. Baker, of Cort- 
land, and one of these will be selected by the Governor. 

The usual executive business having been completed, the 
County Secretaries made their reports, that from New York 
provoking a very lively discussion upon the subject of tubercu- 
losis, it being stimulated by the present action of the New York 
City Board of Health in testing dairy cattle with tuberculin and 
destroying all that react without any compensation to the owner. 
While it was generally admitted that tuberculous cows should 
not occupy dairy stables, there was decided difference of opinion 
as to the justice of confiscating the meat of all reacting animals, 
whether the post-mortem revealed an enlarged bronchial or 
mesenteric gland or whether affected with the disease in a gen- 
eralized form. ‘The hope was expressed that the State would 
make an appropriation to compensate the dairymen. In the 
course of the discussion it was shown that the latter were en- 
deavoring to protect themselves by employing private testing of 
their herds, enabling them to slaughter the reactors, many of 
_ which pass the meat inspectors as suitable for human consunip- 
tion. 


= There were two applications for membership—Drs. Samuel 
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Atchison, of Brooklyn, N.Y.C.V.S., ’87, and H. R. Rider, of 
Deposit, N.Y.S.V.S., ’98—which were favorably recommended © 
by the censors and duly elected. -{ 
' Dr. James Law, of Ithaca, read a very carefully prepared 
paper on “Glanders and its Relation to Mortality,” which eli- 
cited general discussion, many instances being cited where 
recovery had taken place. Dr. Berns, of Brooklyn, related the 
instance of a large stable in his clientéle where a horse devel-— 
oped glanders, and the owners directed that the entire stable be 
malleined, which resulted in the detection of 28 head. The 
owners were satisfied to have them destroyed, but were per-— 
suaded to isolate them and await developments. Consequently — 
an unoccupied stable was procured, and at the expiration of a_ 
month the horses were again tested, when five failed to react. 
At a subsequent malleination they again failed, when they were ~ 
returned to their owners’ stable, and put back into service. 
Another lot failing to react, went through the same process, - 
and were sent back to their owners. In this manner every | 
animal, save one (which died of colic) was either cured by mal-— 
lein, recovered spontaneously, or were simply the victims of an 
unreliable preparation of the serum. 

Dr. Roscoe R. Bell, of Brooklyn, then read a paper entitled 
“ Nail Wounds of the Feet of Horses,” which dealt largely with 
the therapeutics of such traumatisms, adhering strictly to asep- 
sis as the fundamental principle, but advocating many points 
of surgical expediency and neatness. The discussion brought 
forth the impression that probably a majority favored the per-— 
oxide of hydrogen in such conditions. 

Dr. W. L. Williams, of Ithaca, gave interesting ‘‘ Notes on 
Tooth Tumors,” which were the result of painstaking observa- 
tion and studious investigation, creating much interest among 
the members. 

Dr. George H. Berns, of Brooklyn, edified the society by 
bringing forward the ill-understood but fascinating subject of 
“ Osteo-porosis,”’* treating it from the standpoint of an extensive 
practical experience, and basing deductions upon clinical ob- 
servations. ‘These had led him to believe it dependent upon 
stable miasm, and he had been getting good prophylactic re- 
sults by removing floors, substituting new soil, with an air space 
under the floor, while he has combatted the disease in patients 
with more or less success through changing the climate by turn- 
ing the horse to pasture in the country. 


*'To be found elsewhere in this issue. 
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determine 
foetuses 11 
born, 


Dr. Williams was the principal discussionist, and dwelt 
largely upon pathological conditions. 
Dr. Robert W. Ellis, of New York City, presented the sub- 


ject of “‘ The Science versus the Art of Veterinary Surgery,” Dr. G 
and gave a very thoughtful dissertation upon modern methods settle the 
of the practical application of surgical procedures, claiming that as to whe 
many practitioners avoided major operations from various of the lig 
_ causes, among which were diffidence in attempting them, fear bree, as tl 
of results, lack of time from active practice, and often the im- the surge 
practicability of performing them in cities, where the cost is autopsies 
liable to exceed the value of the patient. He claimed with surgeons 
argumentive reason that the art had not kept pace with the “A$ 
science, and suggested as a remedy the fuller discussion of sur- Fish, and 
gical subjects in veterinary associations. For instance, he In de 
thought if a paper were read upon such a subject, and the mem- resort to 
bers were to fully discuss it, and possibly hold a clinic illustrat- among th 
ing the best method of performing the operation, that it would ton and I 


give confidence to individuals and result in much good. Many 
of those who discussed it, took a like view of it, and it is likely 


meeting 
curs with 


that some good results will flow from Dr. Ellis’ effort. simultane 

Dr. F. C. Grenside was to have read a paper on “The Wher 
Horse’s Mouth,” but a dispatch came saving that he was de- noon of t 
tained at the last moment. ous resol 

‘“ A New Treatment of Milk Fever” was the subject of Dr. animal d: 
Schwarzkopf’s paper, and consisted in a recital of some experi- by long ¢ 
mental use of the method of veterinarian Schmidt, of Denmark, Society. 
which is being detailed in the REVIEW in the form of a transla- s 
tion of Schmidt’s original communication describing the prin- Pa 7 I 
ciples and practice of his methods. The success which Dr. - Certa 
Schwarzkopf has had with the iodide of potash treatment, with Metropol 
irrigation of the milk ducts, has surprised him, and it is very The ] 
likely that the profession will soon have full and accurate data, not so m 
as all seemed so interested in the subject that the author was Only 
kept busy with propounded questions. twenty. 

Prof. Veranus A. Moore, of Ithaca, made “‘ Streptococcus In- But t 
fection in Domestic Animals” very plain, and everyone felt that cussions 
they knew more about micro-organisms when he had finished The 1 
than they ever did before. trip. 

Dr. Pierre A. Fish’s “ Some Experiments with Antiseptics ” The 1 
was read by Prof. Gage, in the author’s absence, and ‘was the enjoyed | 
result of much careful work. De. ¢ 

‘“Notes on the Embryology of Domestic Animals” was by up the R 
Dr. Simon H. Gage, and was the details of his observations to day. 
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determine the relation of the corpus luteum to the number of 
foetuses in usually uniparous animals where twins or triplets are 
born, especially as governed by the investing foetal envelopes. 

Dr. Grant S. Hopkins read the result of his researches to 
settle the discrepancy existing between surgeons and anatomists 
as to whether a mucous bursa exists between the cervical portion 
of the ligamentum nuche and the first and second cervical verte- 
bree, as the anatomists fail to mention such a structure, while 
the surgeons have no difficulty in finding it. The result of 25 
autopsies Showed that the former are correct, and that what the 
surgeons call a mucous bursa is a pathological condition. 

“A Simple Test for Albumen in the Urine” was by Dr. 
Fish, and will be found elsewhere in this issue. 

In deciding the next meeting place the association had to 
resort to balloting, as there were some six or seven candidates, 
among them New York, Albany, Ithaca, Syracuse, Bingham- 
ton and Buffalo. Ithaca won, with the provision that if the next 
meeting of the American Veterinary Medical Association oc- 
curs within the State of New York, the State Society will meet 
simultaneously in the same city which it selects. 

When adjournment took place at six o’clock on the after- 
noon of the second day, after the adoption of some very vigor- 
ous resolutions regarding the State’s methods in dealing with 
animal diseases, it was the expressed belief of all that this was 
by long odds the most valuable meeting in the history of the 
Society. 
ss NOTES OF THE NEW YORK STATE MEETING. 
Certainly the best meeting of this Society ever held in the 

Metropolitan district. 

The New York City members attended in goodly numbers ; 
not so many as should have turned out, however. 

Only two applications for membership ! We had anticipated 
twenty. 

But the papers were numerous and of a high order ; the dis- 
cussions were anfmated and instructive. 

The members expressed themselves as well repaid for their 
trip. 

The trip to Coney Island and the shore dinner were greatly 
enjoyed by all. 

Dr. Gill took a party of the members through the park and 
up the Riverside Drive in carriages on the morning of the second 
day. 
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The resolutions adopted were very vigorous as against the 
- conduct of animal diseases by the State. 

Where was William Henry Kelly, of Albany, who is usually 
on hand at all State meetings ? 

Dr. McLean, of Brooklyn, took some of the members to task 
without gloves. 

We predict that the late meeting was so well conducted and 

so full of interest that fewer members will be absent next year, 

Ithaca was out in full force—Profs. Law, Williams, Moore, 
Hopkins, Gage, and Fish by proxy. 

Mutterings were heard of another attempt to be made on the 
State veterinary law this winter, and it was agreed to drop on 
_ the various representatives at Albany immediately upon receipt 

of news of such an undertaking. 

Nelson P. Hinkley was on hand with a deep interest in the 
_ proceedings, after an absence of two years. After being out of 

active practice for five years he is about to resume it at the old 
stand in Ellicott Street, Buffalo. 

Dr. Berns entertained Secretary Morris at his beautiful home 
in Bay Ridge on the first evening and Prof. Law the second. 

Surgical clinics having been so successfully inaugurated at 
~ Omaha, why not have them at Ithaca next year. The facilities 

of the State College could be utilized, and they could be made 
the best ever held in this country. We have plenty of expert 
_ operators throughout the State, and we throw out the sugges- 
tion to the local committee of arrangements when they a1 are ap- 
pointed ; and the sooner the better. 


ASSOCIATION OF VETERINARY FACULTIES AND 
EXAMINING BOARDS OF NORTH AMERICA. 


The annual meeting of this association took place on the 
afternoon of Sept. 7th, at the Millard Hotel, Omaha, Neb., 
President Leonard Pearson presiding. In absence of 
retary Gill, Dr. W. L. Williams was elected to fill the position 
pro tem. 

The following members were present on roll-call: Colleges 

inary ; University of 
Pennsylvania, Professor Pearson; Columbian University, Pro- 
_ fessor Salmon; Kansas City Veterinary College, Professor 
Stewart; McKillip Veterinary College, Professor Merillat ; 
New York State Veterinary College, Professor Law; Iowa 
_ Agricultural Cottage, Professor Stalker; United States College 
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of Veterinary Surgeons, Professor Robinson ; Chicago Veteri- 
nary College, Professor Baker. (The Ontario Veterinary Col- 
lege, New York College of Veterinary Surgeons, Harvard and 
McG ‘ill Universities were without representatives. ) Examining 
Boards—Pennsylvania, Dr. Hoskins; Maryland, Dr. Clement : 
New York, Dr. Kelly. 

The amendment to the Constitution to change the name of 
the association from the “ Association of Veterinary Faculties 
of North America” to the “‘ Assocation of Veterinary Faculties 
and Examining Boards of North America,” was adopted. 

The principal feature of the meeting was the report of the 
special committee to consider the advisability of forming a 
National Examining Board, and that a provision should be 
made for a co-operation with State associations to secure a uni- 
form provision in their legislation authorizing the Examining 
Boards to establish the standard of examinaton and to accept 
the certificate of other boards that have satisfactory require- 
ments. Professor Law read a lengthy report, disapprovi ing of 
the proposition, based chiefly upon the case of New York State, 
which has a very much higher preliminary requirement than 
any other State having an Examining Board, and contending 
that it would be manifestly unfair to admit practitioners within 
the State whose preliminary education was far beneath that ex- 
acted of its own graduates. For this reason chiefly New York 
could not enter into any such compact. Other speakers upon this 
subject were Drs. Hoskins, Clement, Robinson, Baker, Stalker, 
Pearson, Kelly, Merillat, Salmon and Bell. It was the generally 
expressed conclusion that such a board was impracticable, and 
the question was dropped. 

Professor Merillat thought that the association had accom- 
plished very little since its organization, and believed more 
good could be done by discussing methods of teaching, and 
studying the best means of doing their duty to students. Pro- 
fessor Stalker spoke in the same “strain, saying that he had sat 
in the meetings in the past and heard the propositions to do 
legislative work for the colleges with a feeling that the efforts 
were futile and useless, and he was glad that “the question was 
settled, and hoped now that at the meetings the association 
would take up such work as suggested by Professor Merillat. 

After some further discussion, officers were elected as fol- 
lows: President, Prof. M. Stalker, of Iowa Agricultural Col- 
lege, Ames, Ia.; Secretary, Prof. L. A. Merrillat, of McKillip 
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NEWS AND ITEMS. 


OBITUARY. 


JOHN P. MESSER, D. V. S.—As a result of fever contracted 
at Santiago de Cuba, in the campaign against the Spanish, this 
young and promising veterinarian died at his home in New 
— York City, on the first of September. He was for two years 
_ prior to the declaration of war a private in the 71st Regiment, 
_ and when his country asked for volunteers he promptly offered 
_ his services, going to the front with his regiment, and returning 
to his home just in time to die. He graduated from the A. V.C. 
in 1897. 
THOMAS GIFFEN, M.R. C. V.S.—After a lingering illness 
this well-known veterinarian passed away the latter part of 
- August at his home in New York City. Coming to America 
ie Belfast, Ireland, a dozen years ago, he located in New York 
City, and promptly ‘took a commanding position as a practi- 
tioner, establishing a very large and lucrative practice. While 
at his zenith he was attacked by locomotor ataxia, and was 
soon compelled to give up active work, gradually declining 
until he became a hopeless invalid. He was a member of the 
U. S. V. M. A. and New York State Society, which passed reso- 


lutions of condolence at their late sessions. Until recently he 
-was also a member of the New York County Association. 


= NEWS AND ITEMS. 


H. F. STEELE, D. V. S., New York City, was an Sept. 
in New York. 
Dr. LIAUTARD has been elected Foreign Corresponding 
- Member of the Royal Academy of Medicine of Brussels. 
“DR. AND Mrs. WESLEY L. LA Baw, 275 Dudley Street, 
. Boston,” is the way it appeared on a card received at the RE- 
VIEW Office. 
THE BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY has 1000 employés and 
an appropriation of $1,000,000. Two hundred veterinarians 
_ are upon the roll. 
THE famous old broodmare Miss Russell, dam of Maud S. 
(the first trotter to beat 2:10), died at Woodburn Farm, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., Sept. 20. 
THE MASSACHUSETTS VETERINARY ASSOCIATION resumed 
_ its monthly meetings on Wednesday evening, Sept. 28th, at 19 
Boylston Place, Boston. 
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NEWS AND ITEMS. 


SoLOMON Bock, D. V. S., President of the Colorado Veteri- 
nary Medical Association, has been an invalid from rheumatism 
for the past year, but is convalescing. 

Dr. HARRISON P. MONK, graduate of the A. V.C., has | 
accepted the position of house surgeon at the Paterson (N. J.) | 
Veterinary Infirmary, conducted by Dr. Wm. Herbert Lowe. 


Dr. E. B. ACKERMAN, of Brooklyn, spent a vacation in Con- 
necticut during September in a partially successful attempt to 
get back fourteen pounds lost during the summer in applying 
the tuberculin test to Brooklyn dairy cows. 

A Vast Work.—At the banquet of the U. S. V. M. A. at 
Omaha on September 7, Chief Salmon, of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, made the statement that his inspectors had exam- 
ined the carcasses of 27,000,000 animals during the past year. 


LA FOREST EVFRETTE TURNER, D.V.S., graduate A. V. C., 
1891, who has been holding the position of farrier to Troop L, 
Seventh Cavalry, U. S. Army, died at Fort Grant, Arizona, 
Sept. 21, of congestion of the brain. Dr. Lemay says in a 
note: ‘‘ He was very popular with us, and we will certainly 
miss him.’ He was originally from New York City. 

MAURICE O’CONNELL, D. V. S., of Holyoke, Mass., who 
has been one of the Massachusetts Cattle Commissioners for the 
past seven years, has been reappointed to that position by Gov- 
ernor Wolcott to serve until 1901. On account of somewhat 
impaired health, the Doctor and Mrs. O’Connell anticipate tak- 
ing a trip to the Pacific Coast about October t1oth, to remain 
about two months. 

“ LOUISIANA AS AN AGRICULTURAL STATE.”—That public- 
spirited veterinarian, W. H. Dalrymple, M. R.C. V. S., of Baton 
Rouge, La., contributes a stirring article under the above title 
to the New Orleans Picayune of Sept. 1, and there can be but 
little doubt from his portrayal of the conditions that are in 
operation that his State is destined to be a great stock-raising 
country, and therefore one in which the profession of veterinary 
medicine will play an important rdle. 

DIPPING CATTLE To DEstTROY Ticks.—The dipping-vat 
properly used seems likely to stay the further ravages of Texas 
fever as well as of scab in sheep. ‘The Department of Agricul- 
ture is co-operating with Texas, Kansas and Missouri interests 
in the matter and after close inspection dipped Southern cattle 
are being admitted for grazing into Northern pastures. They 
will be closely watched and if the anticipations of those having 
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the matter in hand are realized it would seem as if a difficulty 
of long standing will be satisfactorily disposed of in the near 
future. Feeders are awaiting the outcome of these experiments 
with keen interest.—(Breeders’ Gazette.) 


BaBy TROTTERS.—L,. H. Stage, of Unionville, N. Y., drove 
two suckling trotters, three and four months old, to a road 
wagon, the last two furlongs of the half-mile track at Middle- 
town, Orange County, N. Y., on Sept. 15, in 39 seconds. ‘The 
day preceding they made their start in an effort to beat one 
minute for a quarter of a mile, the time made being 42% 
seconds. It is said that Stage drove these babies home the next 
day, a distance of twenty miles, with all his paraphernalia in 
the wagon, along with his own 150 pounds avoidupois. Their 
extreme speed is thus backed by surprising endurance. But 
just here the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
should step in. 


EIMER & AMEND.—On the evening of Sept. 5, 1898, the 
well-known drug and chemical establishment of Eimer & 
Amend, corner 18th Street and Third Avenue, New York City, 
suffered a severe loss by fire. At the time of this disaster they 
thought it would be some time before they would be able to re- 
sume business, but we are pleased to inform their patrons and 
the public in general, that they are now in a position to fill all 
orders with nearly the same promptness as formerly. Their 
prescription department was fortunately only damaged by water 
and they have continued, without interruption, excepting for one 
day since the fire, to compound all prescriptions, including those 
also from their veterinary department, as carefully as had been 
their custom before the disaster. 


AMERICAN LIVE-STOCK EXHIBIT AT THE PARIS EXPOSI- 
TION.-—It is not yet certain that this Government will attempt 
any general live-stock exhibit at the Paris Exposition. Dr. 
Salmon, chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry of the Agricul- 
tural Department, who has just returned from the Omaha Ex- 
position, says that he has not ‘fully formulated his plans for the 
exhibit his bureau will make at Paris, but he is inclined to be- 
lieve that the restrictions placed by France upon the importa- 
tion of American cattle will cause the department to limit its 
live-stock display to horses. He takes the position that if 
France persists in excluding American cattle under the pretense 
that it is necessary to prevent the introduction of infectious 
diseases it would be as well not to ask the periioge of entry of 
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cattle for exposition purposes. Trade could not be benefited by 


such an exhibit, as the Frenchmen are prejudiced and selfish > 
and are determined to keep their market away from America. — 
The department’s plans for an agricultural exhibit are rapidly — 


taking shape, and it may be that a live-stock display will be 
made a part of them.—( Breeders’ Gazette.) 

KILLING TUBERCULOUS Cows IN NEW YorK City.—The 
Board of Health of New York City is conducting a systematic 
inspection of all the dairies within its limits, testing all cattle 


with tuberculin. All that react are killed and the carcasses 


confiscated, without compensation of any kind to the owners. 
If the dairyman refuses to allow his cows to be destroyed his 
permit to sell milk within the city limits is revoked. They 
generally accept the former, and submit to the loss. It is work- 
ing a great hardship upon these people, and there is a question 
of constitutional right in the matter. It is by no means estab- 


lished that the flesh of animals having slight glandular enlarge- 


ments or miliary tuberculosis of the viscera are dangerous as 
food for human beings when well-cooked. On the contrary, 
the opinion and the rule in most countries permit it. Only a 
small proportion of the milk supply of New York comes from 


within the city limits, and as there is no inspection of the out- 
of-town dairies, it is unfair to the former. The dairymen, how- | 
ever, anticipate the Board of Health inspectors, and have their — 


cows tested privately, slaughtering or selling those that react. 


VAPOR AND MEDICATED BATHS FOR HorsEs.—At the © 
Omaha meeting of the U. S. V. M. A. there was exhibited an © 
apparatus for administering these baths to horses. It consisted _ 
of an ingenious portable stall, entirely enclosed on all sides © 
except the front, through which the horse’s head extended, and | 


this opening was closed by a curtain, with an aperture just 
sufficient to permit the head to pass through, and tightly drawn 
by a gathering cord around the throat-latch. An alcohol stove 


within this tightly closed room quickly raises the temperature © 
to any height, usually about 180° F., when the animal will be © 


thrown into a profuse perspiration, which can be continued at 
the will of the attendant. Out of this condition the patient 
may be gradually brought by lowering the temperature by 


degrees, or by the application of hand-rubbing or coolers. Many 7 


advantages are to be gained by this system in various diseases, 
and the members were very flattering in their comments upon 
it. It is especially intended for veterinary hospitals, and the 
proprietors will gladly furnish full information by addressing 
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them at Yankton, South Dakota. See their advertisement in 
this issue of the REVIEW. 

HORSES FOR MANILA—THEIR ARRIVAL AND DETENTION 
IN HONOLULU—GoopD EFFECTS OF VETERINARY ATTENDANCE, 
—Dr. W. T. Monsarrat, well known to REVIEW readers through 
his devotion to his profession in far-off Hawaii, sends us the fol- 
lowing interesting items under date of Aug. 29th: “Some. 
thing that might be of interest to your readers is the arrival 
of the ship Zacoma en route to Manila with horses and mules 
for the army. Lieut. Cameron, of the 4th Cavalry, is in 
charge, with Alexander Plummer as veterinarian, and no doubt 
due to the care and attention of these two gentlemen that tiiey 
arrived in the good condition that they did. They made the 
run from San Francisco here in fifteen days, which is a good 
passage. Four animals were lost, which I consider small, and 
it is a wonder that more did not go under or over the side of 
the vessel. The condenser on the vessel did not work as it 
should, and there was a lack of water for the animals, and with 
a lack of ventilation, caused by the insufficiency of the electric 
apparatus, which would not work; but with all these draw- 
backs, it shows what the skill of a trained veterinary surgeon 
will do to bring them through as Dr. Plummer did in this case, 
and I hope that the veterinarian in the Army will be given the 
rank that he deserves, and not as he is at present. I am glad 
to see that the REVIEW makes mention of this in its past num- 
bers, and may the end be obtained where the veterinarian will 
be recognized. I think there is some doubt of the ship going 
on to Manila—the horses and mules are all ashore here now. 
I see a good deal of Dr. Hiithne, and he seems to enjoy Hono- 
lulu. He is in good health and spirits, and is a thorough sol- 
dier, gentleman and veterinarian, and a credit to the profession. 
(Aug. 30.) I learn this morning that the Zacoma will not go 
on to Manila, and the intention is to leave all of the stock to be 
used by the garrison here. There are 120 mules and 86 horses 
the lot.” 


ASSISTANTSHIP WANTED. 


By graduate A. V. C., position as assistant to Veterinary Surgeon. Good prac- 
titioner, good worker and good appearance. Apply A. M., Care AMERICAN VETERI- 
- NARY REVIEW, 141 W. 54th St., New York. 


PRACTICE FOR SALE. 
A $4000 practice for sale, in a city of 50,000 inhabitants. No other qualified vet- 
erinarian practicing in the place. Address “‘F. D. H.,”’ care of REVIEW office, 141 W. 


54th St., New York. : 

&. 


All commu 
Roscoe R. B 
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